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PREFACE. 


Tlie “Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms" is a mea- 
gre narrative of one of the most extraordinary journeys 
ever undertaken and brought to a successful issue. A 
Buddhist priest, named Fa Hsien, travels from China 
through India to Ceylon, on to Sumatra and back to 
China by sea ; his object being to obtain copies of the 
Sacred Books of Buddhism for the further enlightenment 
of his fellow countrymen at home. 

This work was translated into French by Remusat, but 
he did not live to superintend its publication. He had, 
in fact, only revised about one half, that half being ac- 
companied by valuable and exhaustive notes. In this 
state it fell — we were almost saying, among thieves — into 
the hands of Klaproth, who, with the slender assistance of 
Landresse and his own very considerable aplomb, managed 

I to fill up the blanks of the latter portion, add some bulky 
notes after the manner, but lacking the scholarship, of 
Remusat, and generally patch up the whole iu a form 
i presentable to the public. This was subsequently trans- 

{ lated into English by a Mr. Laidlay. 

| In 1869 the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain in Her Majesty's 
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Fleet, published a new version of the travels of Fa Ilsien, 
in which he corrected some of the mistakes, grammatical 
and otherwise, which disfigured Eemusat’s translation ; 
but managed, it has appeared to us, to introduce in the 
process a very considerable number of his own. Whe- 
tliis is so or not we shall leave to the discrimination 
of those of our readers who understand Chinese, and will 
take the trouble to follow the notes in which we point out 
Mr, Beal's errors, or seek to justify any renderings of 
our own which may differ from those adopted by our 
predecessors. We would submit that the present transla- 
tion was undertaken solely with a view to get at an 
exact grammatical analysis of the text. We do not 
pretend to have elucidated any new points in the great 
field of Buddhism, or to have succeeded in identifying 
any of the hitherto unknown or doubtful localities visited 
or mentioned by Fa Hsieu. This would be the province 
of those who have devoted more time than ourselves to 
the fascinating study of ancient geography ; — not, indeed, 
that we mean to insinuate that translation is our own 
particular province, for we would gladly have seen this 
task in the hands of some such accomplished scholar as 
Mayers, Edkins, or Eitel. In that case, future students 
of the “Buddhistic Kingdoms ” would have had at their 
disposal an English version, proof against any criticism 
that could be brought to bear. As it is, we can only hope 
that the present translation will be found a much more 
accurate rendering than that published by Mr. Beal, who 
in the year 1809 seems to have been quite unqualified for 
the task he undertook. He certainly corrected a great 
rnauy of Remusat's blunders, speaking somewhat unctu- 
ously of the “ looseness " of the French version, but we 
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could not dismiss from our minds the unpleasant suspi- 
cion that Mr. Beal had drawn upon the valuable notes to 
that despised volume to a greater extent than he was 
frank enough to acknowledge. We shall avoid this im- 
putation by invariably quoting the sources of information 
given ; and whenever we have occasion to raise a ques- 
tion as to the proper way of translating any passage, we 
shall try to put the arguments for and against both views 
before the reader in as impartial a manner as possible. 
Our object will be to express the real meaning of the text 
in the most simple language, unadorned with tawdry 
flowers of composition : in fact, rather partaking of the 
rugged, unpolished style of the original. We shall well- 
come any strictures, however severe, that may lead us to 
a hotter appreciation of this difficult author. We have 
not spared the feelings of Mr. Beal, and we court no 
quarter ourselves. For there is nothing disgraceful in 
misunderstanding a sentence of Chinese ; it need not 
brand anyone with infamy or overwhelm him with shame. 
In support of which dangerous theory and for the en- 
couragement of all erring students of Chinese, wo will 
now relate how a very extraordinary blunder was once 
made by a celebrated sinologue, and escaped the eagle eye 
of criticism for many years, during which period the au- 
thor of its existence rose to power and fame, and is now 
Her Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Peking. 

In the llsiii Chiny Lx, published in 1850 by Sir Thomas 
Wade, a translation is given of the first chapter of the 
well-known Sacred Edict. Paragraph 87, on page 50, 
contains Sir Thomas Wade's rendering af a Chinese pro- 
verb quoted in the original text. For the benefit of those 
who have not a copy of this work at hand we will give the 
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passage in Chinese, accompanied by Sir Thomas Wade’s 
version and what is unquestionably the correct one ; so 
as to shew the slippery nature of the Chinese language 
even in the hands of an acknowledged master of it, at 
that date of fifteen years’ standing among the ranks of 
sinologues. 


TEST. 


Sir Thomas Wade’s 
Translation : — “ And 

T 

fife 


X 

The correct trans- 
lation : — “And again 

again a proverb says 

r O’ 

A 

& 


a proverb well says, 

with equal truth, It 

m 

BX 

Good as those may 

may be well to kill 

M 




be, they are strang- 

another ; it is perdi- 

iii 

7 


ers ; bad as these 

tion to kill oneself.” 

E 

* 

& 


may be, they are 
(part of) oneself.” 


The allusion is to quarrelling brothers who seem dis- 
posed to make friends among outsiders rather than of 
each other, and the proverb signifies in plain English 
that “ A bad brother is better than a good stranger." 
The catch lies in the word <§g which besides meaning 
“to slay” is often used as an intensive of a preceding 
adjective, e.g., good beyond all expression. But 

there is yet further consolation in store for the timorous. 
Dr. Williams in his new dictionary, published after forty 
years’ study of Chinese, quotes the above proverb under 
the character with the following eccentric mistransla- 
tion : — “If you love the child greatly, yet he is another’s: 
" if you feel that he is a ruined child, still he is my own.” 
Dr. Williams further makes the mistake of reading jft 
in the whereby he quite destroys the very clear 

antithesis between and 

We need only add that Fa Hsien's JRecord contains 
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many much more obscure passages than the trifling 
proverb given above. The difficulty of correctly inter- 
preting the written language of China has long been a 
household word ; and where even the strongest fall, the 
weak need not be ashamed to slip. 




ORIGINAL INTRODUCTION . 1 


The “Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms," in one 
volume, was composed by Sung Shill, otherwise called Fa 
Hsien, Tu Yu 2 * 4 in his Tuny Tien quotes this work, but 
makes the author Fa Ming. He did so because the word 
Hsien had been appropriated by the emperor Chung 
Tsung, ’ and men of the T'ang dynasty had substituted 
Ming. For this reason there occur in the original com- 
mentary the four words “ changed because imperially ap- 
propriated." 

Fa Hsien returned during the I Hsi period 1 of the Chin 
dynasty, having started from Ch’ang-ngau and travelled 

1 This has never to our knowledge been translated before ; neither 
have the two Sutes by native scholars which follow Chapter XL. See 
Appendix. 

2 Here Mr. Mayers, in his Chinese Render'* MonnoJ, 

gives who is evidently the same individual. “Oth century 

A.D. A scholar of profound erudition.” His great work, the ilk , 
is classed by Mr. Wylie in his Notes on Chine*? Litmifur » anions 
“ Treatises on the Constitution.” It was in 200 book', divided into 
8 sections on Political Economy. Music, Geography, etc. 

4 A.D. 048. 

1 The stylo I Hei began A.D. 405, Fa Hsien got back to China 
in the twelfth year or A.D. 417. 
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to India, passing through more than thirty countries. On 
arriving at the capital, 5 he and a Buddhist priest put thig 
book together between them. Hu Chen-heng 6 had it cut 
on blocks and entered in his private catalogue, naming it 
on the cover according to its old designation, viz. — 
“ Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms.” Yet in hi3 note 
at the end Cheng-heng says it ought to bo called the 
“ Narrative of Fa Hsian.” Now in Li Tao-yuan’s com- 
mentary on the Shui Ching 1 where he quotes “ From this 
point following the range, the pilgrims journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days ” 8 and so on, eighty-nine words in 
all ; and where he quotes “ On the upper Ganges there is 
a country” 9 and so on, two hundred and seventy-six 
words in all, — in both these cases he speaks of the “ Nar- 
rative of Fa Hsien.” Chen-heng’s statement is therefore 
not without authority. In the Miscellaneous Records of 
the Sui dynasty there is an entry of the “ Narrative of Fa 
Hsien,” in two volumes, and of the “ Biography of Fa 
Hsien,” in one volume, the authors’ names not being giv- 
en ; and in the Geographical Miscellany the “ Record of 
the Buddhistic Kingdom,” in one volume, is mentioned, 
with a note saying that it was composed by the Buddhist 
priest Fa Hsien. Thus we have two distinct entries in 
one work and three separate names, so that it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to change the title to the “ Narrative of 
Fa Hsien.” 


* Nanking. 

6 A celebrated scholar of the Ming dynasty. 

7 The earliest work on the water-courses of China. Li Tao-ytian 
flourished during the Northern Wei dynasty. Wylie. 

* Chapter VII. 

7 Chapter XXV. 
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In this book we find India made the Middle Kingdom 
and China treated as a foreign country. This is because 
the ecclesiastics give precedence to their religion, which 
anomaly is not worth arguing about. Again, Yu-t'ieu, 1 0 
or as it is now called Ho-t'ien, has been from time imme- 
morial devoted to Mabommedanism, as is amply borne 
out in “ the Illustrated Notices of Western Countries,’’ 
reproduced in the present dynasty by Imperial authority. 
Yet Fa Hsien informs us that there were fourteen Bud- 
dhist monasteries and several tens of thousands of priests, 
which statement we need not accept as literally true. 
Nevertheless, the old Buddhistic records of the Six Dy- 
nasties have stood the test of time ; and since both the 
style in which they are written is antique and elegant, 
and as narratives they have not been equalled in later 
generations, there is no reason why they bhould not be 
preserved to extend the stock of information on such mar- 
vellous subjects. 

In Fa EBienS work we have “ the third year of Hung 
Shih, being the cyclical year Chi Had.” According to the 
History of the Chiu dynasty, speaking of Yao Cli’ang, the 
second year of Hung Shih corresponds with the fourth 
year of Lung Ngan, 11 and should be the cyclical year 
Keng Tzu. Fa IKien’s “ Eecord ” is therefore one year 
wrong. 1 2 On the other hand, the History of the Chin 
dynasty (? National Records), speaking of Chao Sliih-lm, 

I n Khoten. 

II Or A.D. 100. 

1 1 As Chi Hai £ ^ would be only tbe third year of Lung 
Ngan, or A.D. 3',I9. But, gi anting that the is not a misprint 
for we make Fa Hsien to be two years wrong. For if the se- 
cond year of Hung Shih was -fr, the tldnl would be ^ ox 

A.D. 401. 
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says the sixth year of Chien Wu corresponds with the 
fifth year of Hsieu K’ang, the cyclical characters being 
ChiHai; but it is stated in the Cliin-shih-lu 1 a that on 
the tablets of Chao Heng-shan and Li Chun, as well as in 
the ancestral hall of Hsi Men-pao, the sixth year of Chien 
Wu is made to correspond with the cyclical year Keng 
Tzu. This again is a mistake of a year. 1 4 The reason 
is that at the above period the various States were sepa- 
rated from and contending with each other, and the style 
of the reign was recklessly changed, sometimes annually, 
sometimes even oftener, without there being any fixed rule. 
Further, the North and South being divided, and events 
being reported in various ways, it is difficult to decide 
that history must necessarily be right and Fa Hsien 
wrong. In the present edition, the original text is given 
word for word, that the precept may be carried out of 
“ putting aside points of which we arc in doubt.” 1 5 

Anonymous. 


1 3 

1 4 

lfi 


A catalogue of inscriptions. 

Which the reader need not trouble 
Lun I’m, Chapter II. Jsfl ‘ 


himself to test. 

m ■ 
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uiannE i. 

Formerly, when Fa Ilsien was at Ch’ang-nn , 1 he was 
distressed at the imperfect state of the Disciplines ;■ and, 
subseq lently, in tlic second yc n r of Hung S!nh. the Chi- 
hai : of the cycle, he f.jivol v.-j- i> J I i < hi-i;. T-v-. Cle-ne. 
Hui Tine. Inti "Whi ni.d others t • to F. Na and try t? 
obtain those 1 'i-.n; If ■ s. Ti y -*mi + - 1 fra-i <'Y.’:v.’-an. 
crossed the Laincr fmouataii ,,nl r:rr ol at th-’ c try 
of Ch icn luici 1 v.h.av they spviF tin ramy -ea-ai. The 
rainy =oason over th n y went on to th r ' mnntrv of Non 


1 . Xnff n-i -111 Til r» -'fc Iff, the CJ r t,l < ! Pi r. . i Wi W. 

2. One of the three .. /into vl.nh :F M.-i. 1 1 ..f 

BuTtlhUm iiro «li\Kit >1 : — 1 _« upa .i.~; f iVHUt.i i. J> 

»*Tf) ; i*2) hi. ; nuu \ ’i tu«, >h- • «i-« * ' « i U i..- ■« 

lo^y. mptap)tV"k? et*H. 

3 - 6. ^ , r.r A l\ :\W. 

4. If. til'" II.IUD- rf a l.iin*'- . Mr IN v.;*^ tV- Df- 
cbar.tct'-r.- Ron Iv-vM. f’G X- • *’ > m tu i*. * -* uV-C'*: it 
aRu tbe naii?c of a uMhf . 
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T an, autl crossing the Yang-lou range arrived at the 
garrison city of Chaug-yeh. Chang-yeh was in a state of 
rebellion and the roads impassable ; and therefore the 
Prince, being anxious about them, "■ kept them there at 
his own expense." Thus they fell in with Chili Yen, 
Hui Chien, Seng Shao, Pao You, SGig Cliiug and others; 
and rejoicing to find their errands the same, they spent 
the rainy season together. The rainy season over,they 
again went on to Tun-huang, where there is a fortified 
encampment eighty U from cast to west and forty U from 
north to south . 1 Having stayed here one mouth and 
some days, Fa Hsien and others, five in all, went on 
ahead in the train of some officials’ 1 , and where thus ouce 
more separated from Pao Ymi and his colleagues. The 
prefect" of Tun-huang gave all necessaries for crossing 
the desert (of Gobi). In this desert there are a great 
many evil spirits, and hot winds. Those who encounter 
them (the winds) perish to a man. There are neither 
birds above nor beasts below. Gazing 1 ' 1 on all sides as 

5. The wonts have been omitted by Mr. Beal. 

ti. Literary, •• became their t ntron " j|j5. 

7. About 2l.i miles by 13. We may here notify the reader that 
throughout this translation we shall keep to the Chinese nieasuie- 
ments whether in li, feet, or inches. It is difficult to determine 
what was the exact value of either at the time when this volume was 
mitten. Julie n fixes the h at ; of the English mile, and the foot 
may possibly have beeu near about what it is now— a little larger 
than the Eny’Lh foot. 

8. The text has H « % «. Ib'musat gave, “ A la suite <1*3 
4 Upi»|U 08 ambassadeurs/’ and it is difficult to get anything il-e <*ut 
of the text as it stands. Mr. Beal lm<, “ made arrangement.- to h 4 
out in advance of the other*?/* which implies that he has changed 
HI > uU > iH, though he does not say so or even allude to the doubt - 
fahie-s of the pa-sage. Bat sec Chipt-r IV, note 1. 

’■ 

Mi. Beal- reudtfiiu r of the billowing .sentence would la 
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far as tlio eye can reach in order to mailt the track, n 
Would he inip.’-uble to -ncc< . d hi.' ha i.;. loth 1 m-ik - 
of dead men which point the way. JUur tiuulhn;, se- 
venteen days, ahont 1,500 //, they arrived at tiro country 
of Bhau-shan. 1 1 


eu.u'irr u. 

This land is rugged and barren. The clothes of the 
people are coarse, like tlio.se of the Chinese, the only dif- 
ference being that they n-e felt and sc-rge. 1 The King of 
the country is a convert- to Fuddlr.-m. There may be 
some 4,000 priests, all belonging to the I. . : .r Develop- 
ment. 1 The religion of India is universal among the 
people and Shamans 4 of these 0 kingdoms : but there are 
distinctions of refinement and coarseness (m their 
practice of it). From this point travelling westwards, 
the nations tint our pu-sc; thronch are all the same in 
tin- rc-ptct, except that the Tartar di iket- they speak are 

l'itth-r :i lnu ii .nice 0. Ml an . , t . t:.. ‘ ’ :.t ■ 1 the te — t II. 

. V’ . 1 . 1 ’. 4 tin •l.nicclti'.x oi t .'U-i '■ u L - ia_' tut u\.i elect 
piuai'linue. 

11. •• At pi'e-ellt tali. .1 tin- .liaurt of .M.i'.Oru." It. if. 


c-itvTr.n ii. 


1 Tin- i- stiil c .rum .lily n-t.l in Peking l.y tlie Workiu. 
c. i--t IV kirn eni n i - are often mill .1 j|t ^ -p . 


■>. Mi. r„ ai i,;.~ •• . *. • m •• 


1 -it zp. } r- 


ife i- -f 


tint. Cl. n-t 1 m tia l-ri -tin d.>,' i, i n. i 

Cliibtiunty. 

• i. "La petit.- t; ill.-. ,.t. o '■ ’i ‘ in ’. i- i ■ i* . : i 
cxtiikm.’ 1 ‘n.it. The Hm aunt. 

I. A-tti.a. 

i. The v. . .r*l nil. ti on: t’v i n i - j7| m Hi 

1..U.I Vt .Hi tnt 111. al.ll,. 1 -In. ul'-i’. 
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not tlie same. However the Buddhist priests all study 
IiifU u. I > and the In Tim cpaLcn language* (Fa Ksien 
and Lis comp anions) Laving stayed here somewhat more 
than a month, again travelled north-west for fifteen days 
and arrived at the country called Wu-i. * The priests of 
the "Wu-i country also number over 4,00u, all belonging to 
the Lesser Development. The religious observances are 
properly attended to. 7 When the Shamans of the land 
of CITin H arrive here, they are all unprepared 0 for the 
rites of these priests. Fa Hsicu lu .dug obtained the 
protection of Fu Hsing-t’ang and Kung- sun 10 remained 

G. Ikmumt changes into j^JJ “ qui a la meine 

valour, * ami explains it as the Ouigour country. 

7. The text has [JlJ ^ which Mr. Deal wrongly joins 

to tho following ■- -nt- ioo and tr ui-lattH “ When Fall 'Dili and Tsai 
Tch'ung |t\.'o Dn.ldFa pm-t- of the hind of Th-m, niiivcd at this 
countiy, th y v.-re unahh U» conform to «omo of the customs uf the 
religion- cyM’-mutyj. ' For the tour iluMUas <i ioted above Re* 
Hm-ut has ‘ * II - sent, ipnut ;*« la I> i, e:.a- 1- et bleu in which 

he mistake-* f.r a particle. But J||J n «»uite as common a 
term as f?lj. Mi. Real'** renaming is absurd. 

8. China, fiom the name of “a feudal state which arose 

with Fei-ts-z’ B C*. ** 07 , and gradually extended over the 

whole of Shen -i ul Kiunuh. till, in B.C. 221, under the Emperor 
Til’s t 51* Je 'd? ^ subdued all China, and was called the IVin 
dynasty. ‘ /JV/ows. 

9. T'n a ecus turned to. 

10. Tins passage has been a stumbling-block to M. Remnant and 

Mr. Beal alike; in fact, the latter follows -ervlhly the extiaordmary 
translation of his predi cursor. The text huh,— ^ |||j fj 

J§^ ^ ^ HI J^| and out ot these characters 

Mr. Beal seen no difficulty in extiactiug this result: — “Fa Ilian, 
tUercfoi e, having obtained a pass, proceeded to the palace (hall) of 
the reigning I’lince, Kung Sim, where he lemained two months and 
some day-:.*’ There F some excuse for Ih'mu.-at wiio only wrote 
out hi 5 tian-Ialion In the rough ami never put tin tiiiFlung touches ; 
but what is to be urged in deference t<j Mi. Beal who can calmly hand 
over such a version to the uninitiated public without even hinting that 
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two months ami some days after which he returned to 
Pao Ymi and the others . 11 They all agreed tli.it the 
people of the Wu-i country did not cultivate politeness or 
their duty towards their neighbour, 1 - and were cold 13 
in their treatment of strangers. Subsequently , 1 1 Chili 
Yen, Ilui Chien, and IIiu Wei went back to Kao-ch'aug 
in order to obtain necessaries for the journey ; but Fa 
Hsien and his party, being provided with these things by 
Fa and Kung-suu, went on forthwith towards the south- 
east. The country was uninhabited, and the difficulties 
of travelling by land and water and the hardships they 
went through were beyond all comparison. After being 
on the road a montli and five days they arrived at 
Yu-t'ieu.' J 


CHAPTER ni. 

This country is fertile and prosperous. The people 
are well off and all converts to Buddhism. They play 
religious mimic to each other for amusement . 1 The 

there i~ a diihcuity t.f uny kind’ Of th** c.>i uctm- of mir uwu 
truncation there can he no ro.i- liable d*»ul>t, mid tii^ only -tune an 
adverse critic could pu-Mhle ca-t i~> out* th.it we shall anticipate him 
hy thiowii.o oui-tdvtS. it F lather unii-uai to _ r i\e the surname 
and name of ouo of two piopte i t’u H'imr-t'uuir), an<l only 
the surname of Uie other \ Ivimjf--uin. 13.it alnic-t in the next line 
they me --pchtn of a, Fu and Kuu^-Suu. 

It. V, ho, ii'* Mr. l>eal ju*»t T y ->uppo-eN, had by this time arrived 
at the Wu i country. 

1*2. winch Mr. JBoai omits a- it it w< re pait of 

Id. Literally, thin 

1 i. The whole of this p.i-^aire differ** irramtimtic-dly --p* ikm^ 
from MM lU'mu-ut and LkuiS tiuii-ldtioiis, thoii/li tin* gmeiul 
sen?' 1 i- the same. 

1-1. Kiioten. lynui' it. 

< nuinr. hi. 

1. M. Hcmusat e'est la loi qui leur procure la felicite dont 
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priests number several tens of thou-.tuJs,- mostly belong- 
ing to the Greater Development. • They nil obtain their 
food from a common fund. ! The people lire scattered 
about;' 1 and before the door of every house they build 
small pagodas. The smallest may be about two t/mi./' 
high. They build houses for travelling priests 1 and en- 
tertain all who arrive, giving them anything else they 
may want. The King of the country lodged Fa Hsien 
and his companions comfortably iu a monastery called Chu- 
ma-ti belonging to the Greater Development. At the sound 
of the gong,” three thousand priests assemble to eat. 

ils jonissent." Mr. Beal : — “ take delight in attonlhig to ther re- 
ligious duties.” The text: — J [y |+| tfb The character 

is here unquestionably jo music, mid not ’ joy. Wo ul-o venture 
to think that our own trausbition is the only one v.hich disposes 
satisfactorily of iff] •• to each other." 

2. Mr. Deal tr, in-lav- •• tcu th"U-an 1 lnui." mil **iv- lie prefers 
"taking sh-i ns a vcih." Put such a picfei' uce i- tot.diy uncalled 
for and mailmis-iMt. 

a. " L<i jiwiil" (i .iii^ ihon a pour ha-e nnc th h :e cl -tiu-e. 
une outologie raffiuce, lc mysticiciuo lo pit;- exalt ic'ciu-u r. 

The Mnhayama. 

i. The text is ^ and it is tmly .mmcwb it tempt- 

ing to copy Mr. Deal and make them all sit down to dim.er together. 
Dut the StUtenee means that there is a smelt' fund for the support 
of all the priests, ami tli.it the revenues of the various temples, 
contributions of subscribers We . are all thrown into a common stock 
ft out which an allowance of so much is made for the keep of each 
member. This remit ring is confirmed later on, when' the nuinlii t'3 
mentioned me ton gieat to a Unit of Mr. Deal's translation. 

o- A IS ii. Jti ■ Mr. Deal says " thi- a perpie-dne 1 pas-age." 
but the phiase i- common enough iu ordimnv hook-, novel-, an 1 
often met with in proclamations. Compote Jjl ^|| \ll fji . 

fi. Twenty C'liine-t feet. 

7. |23 ~}f ffl". Literally, "prie-ts from th< four quarter-." Mr. 

Deal makes tin- improvement on Ik mnsit's "ilc f true: carr-v." 

n. The text is it ![{£ -Ml-. D. al'- note says 

" Kieu for Kien-ti, /. (ilnmtii or Uoiig ' Wo have in tfhing better 
to Olid, and Commit this .sentence to the ingenuity of our readcis. 
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When they enter tlie refectory tlieir demeanour is grave 
anil orderly : they bit down in a regular order; they all 
keep silence ; they wake no noi-e with their howls etc.; 
and when the attendants" serve more food they do not 
call out to each other but only make signs with their 
hands. 1 ' 1 Hui Ching, Tao Clu ng, and Ilui Ta, started 
in advance towards the country of Chieh-ch’a, but Fa 
Hsien and the others wishing to see the procession of the 
images remained three months and some days. In this 
country there are fourteen large monasteries without 
counting the smaller ones. Beginning on the 1st of the 
•1th moon, they sweep and water the streets in-ido the city 
and decorate the principal thoroughfares. Over the city 
gate they stretch a large awning with all kinds of orna- 
mentation, and there the King and Queen 1 1 and maids- 
of-houour reside. The priests of the Clm-ma-ti monas- 
tery belong to the Greater Development, which 1 - is 

At iho =.i i.‘ th •.:*'* r r i n-t • ly *.t t ■> Mr. E* »il - i-lro that tho tlir^e 
tii u-aud did t .h th -> Ljli til t ■ t!i« r. ±1: n inln." that tho 

; ‘it":;-'- tin - ill*'. 

JJJt A ha- K* n u:t. i!v 1 i.y M. E< .I wli «p tian-la- 

ti'-w i- '-tli.t .Ti'o a Citii-Di I.*.'.- ;‘api.,vnixa:t on lh'mu at - ah-ur.l 
mil "in/. Mv. Im il *. iv. j * wbn they n./. th-' pm -Si iv-jaiio 
nn io f thtio i- m» that. ) i i ■ j r.m- with the* <fhor, hut < tc.“ 
Now a- v.’ 1 ■ Ijiv. ju-t Ik. n t» •! 1 t}. -t •» ih.-v all !;■ -p -ih-m-o * it would 
, m uhiv .* " - a ru / to i* {■ v.t tii*- i» i-rnl: in auoih. r foiM. F.nth- r 
ptji i.. vi r im .tii- / , h .i*t r. Th.* A urt ‘ niuN wlio wait 

np-m tho }*ni -t-. Ha ir 1 fvd- »*. -tiav« d hut h iv not !., -u hr mh-l 
with thm* (->r hmd \ moilc- ^ tint an* tii*. pnd» of an old uur*d 
pih-t, ami "ii/mfy to tin* public that lio ha- renounced for i'.»,r tk-h, 
v.ii.i ai" t woman. 

1". Mi. Jh al wionFr j ih ^ with and ti u it 

O . • 1 -■ i.-i> ad o . uli PI. 1 t- It i- ffl. y iif f£, 

"• ' ■ ‘ 1 - I n * A 3c *• »• i-o; 

* . ! ■ 1 ti'i c 'd.t '.i ' , , 1 1 ■ ■ * *i .! a’ l* L. i i lit - 

] J .‘'el t 1 . 1 . j 1 I ■_ t . . \| I L»v i leh «* 1 - iu a.iu'.C f 
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deeply venerated by tbe King. They take the first place 
in tbe processions. At a distance of three or four li from 
the city a four-wheeled image car is made, over thirty 
(Chinese) feet in height, looking like a movable pavilion, 
and adorned with the seven precious substances, 13 with 
streaming pennants and embroidered canopies. The 
image is placed in the middle of the car, with two attend- 
ants P'u-sas 13 and followed by all the deini-gods. These 
are beautifully carved in gold and silver, and suspended 
in the air. 13 When the image is one hundred paces 
from the city gate, the King takes off his cap of state and 
puts on new clothes. Then, barefoot, holding flowers 
and incense in his hand, he proceeds uitli his attendants 
out of the gate to meet the image, bows down his head to 
the ground, scatters the flowers and burns the incense. 
When the image enters the city, the Queen and maids-of- 
lionour on the top of the gate scatter far and wide 18 
all kinds of flowers, which fall in clouds, and thus 
decorate the implements of worship. 1 7 The cars are 
all different ; and each monastery has a day for its 
procession, 1 beginning at the 14 of the 4th moon 
and lasting to the 14th when the processions terminate 

13. Gold, silver, emeralds, crystal, rubies, amber, and agate. 

14. Bodhisatvas. 

15. Tbe text reads ia ff, jjfc j-j| >/ti_ Hr. 

Beal translates, “all are made of gold and silver, whilst glittering 
gems are hang suspended In the air." Ite l as put the comma on 
the wrong side of ^5. 

10. The text is, i m fk m- Mr. Beal ships over the 
puzzling jg. 

17. in gift Mr. C°<il translates two middle 

words as “sumptuously,” and either includes therein or omits 
altogether the two following words ji.. 

A friend would persuade us to render this passage as if a 
single procession of images visited the different monasteries in turn. 



r.ruDiiivnc iuni.doji-:. 




and the King and Queen go back to their palace. Seven 
or eight li to the west of this city there is a monastery 
called the Wang-hsin Temple. It took eighty years to 
build, and the reigns of three Kings before it was com- 
pleted,. 1 '' It may be two hundred and fifty feet high, 
and is ornamentally carved and inlaid,-" and covered 
with gold and silver. All kinds of jewels combine to 
complete (its magnificence). Behind the tower there is 
an oratory, decorated most splendidly. The beams, 
pillars, folding doors, and windows, are all gilt. Besides 
this there are apartments for the priests, also beautifully 
ornamented beyond all expression. All the kings of the 
six countries to the east of the hills in ike large offerings 
of whatsoever very valuable jewels they may have, Using 
very few themselves. - 1 


cnAPTLE IV. 


The processions of the fourth moon li.-ing over, one of 
the party, fjong hliao, set out with a Tartar Bullhi't 1 

10. A simple eii.neti -penmen e-f Cliine-i- 1 , i.,it ..uu 

vlii. h Mr. B-aUms utn lly un-undur-t ... 1. ui.-l i.n.l.t.il, -■ I >,11 i;i_j 
tlie ln-t eighty Ve-.o ■ tin i (• kill In'.. . ..Lt.il.'it. .1 :..v,wi.l- it 

pktiim. xii. text has ff-afeA + fcSSHI# A- 

llriimsat tr.iii-l.Ui.-n eouve-t 

■JO. Me* fail t. . s. e- lin'.v Mi. Heal a. t- ■ f. ■ . tee DOinv in -eni. .1 

plates of ynlJ ami .silver witlun u ' uttt . f jJJ- Jjt 

21. Whatever tlio-o lu-,t four ehirirt* rs A J1J ft >p m .v 
mean, Mr. Deal's remlerin*' “m alien alum-lanc-' mat l it f* \v <.f 
them eau be u-i*l" is tjmte out of the Th<-v 't-ut tf> U-, 

dimply to signify that jewels wt.ro not much u«a*l ly thv l< 
of that country. 


on u tl r i’*' 
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towards Chi-pin. ; Fa Hsien nun the others went on to 
the Tzu-ho country where they arrived after a. journey of 
twenty-live days. The king of tire country is devoted to 
(Buddhism).’ There are more than a thousand priests, 
mostly belonging to the Greater Development. After 
stopping here fifteen days, the party went south for four 
days, and entering the Onion range arrived at the 
country of Yu-liui, whore they rested. When their rest 
was over , 4 they journeyed twenty -five days and arrived at 
the country of Chieh-ch’a , 4 where they rejoined Iiui Ching 
and the others. 


CHAPTER v. 

The King of tlii s country holds the Pan-cho-yuc-h-shili. 
The Pan-chi'-yueh-.'-hili is in Chinese a nrc-ifr'ars-'jre>it-ax~ 
fcmhly. At the time (if the assembly he invites Shamans 
from all quarters, and they come in vast numbers . 1 The 
place where the priests sit is adorned beforeh uni - with 
streaming pennants and canopies embroidered with lotus- 
flowers in gold and silver. The backs of the seats are 

Beal : — “in company null a follow-disciple belonging to tlie country 
of the Oiiic.uu'-.” 

2. u La Cophene on le pars arro-P par le Coptic s. ” Rriivis/tt. 

3. Tin- t. it has gj jJT Mr. Beal gives *■ The king of 

the cimtiy, by the u> n linuird enugv of his character, " adding in a 
notn th.a "tbi- ti.iiisi..auu is doubtful.’’ We lie.utiiy ugice with 
him. 

-i. Hr. Beal say» this mint be Kuitchou. 

cniriEK v. 

1. J.ib'rally. ‘-in clouds 

-■ £ ‘ hi- been the same foice as -Jfi . Mr. Beal joins it on 

to th. la-t -elite Lice, but it is only fa:, to -*;pp" 1 th it all the-e 
'•Uinnt- were muL heft, to the niiival of !'• e Sluim'u-. 



i k:i .Ji- 
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covered with spoile.-s ili.ipi rv. i k‘. ■ Thu King v, It 1 1 all 
liis ministers make thur off. rings ae.-ording (<> rite. It 
may List for one, 1 two, or three month-, and i-. generally 
iu tiro spring. The King, when the as-emldy is over, 
further Lids all his ministers arrange nib. rings for pre- 
sentation, '> which may hut one, two, three, or live dues. 
When all the offerings have be.n made, the King takes 
his own horse, saddle, and liridle, with tho.se ridden by 
his prime minister and high ofiieials also much white 
cloth ami all kinds of jewels, such as the Shamans re- 
(pmv, and tog; tin: r with his ministers vows to give these 
things as alms (to the Shaman--. ) When they have been 
thus given as alms, they are re dee uiol from the prie-ls 
with money. This country is mount limnis and cold. 
'With the exception of wheat no grain v. ill grow and lipen. 
When the priests liave “ gath-i-i-1 in th-ir lurvc-t 7 (or. 
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*■ received their dues,") tlio mornings forthwith become 
li'fj-lv.'' Therefore the King regularly begs the priests to 
make the wheat ripen before the}’ collect, their harvest. 
In this country there is a spittoon that belonged to 
Buddha, made of stone and of the same colour as 
Buddha's alms-bowl. There is also one of Buddha's teeth, 
and in honour'' of this tooth the people of the country 
luve built a pngola. There are more than one thousand 
pliers, all belonging to the Lesser Development. From 
tlio hills eastward the people wear coarse clothes like the 
Chinese, but aLo 1 " (littering in their use of felt and serge. 
The rite? and ceremonies of (lie Shamans are varied, and 
too numerous to mention. This country is in the middle 
of the Onion range, and from this point onwards all plants, 
tn . -, and fruit-, are different from those of China, with 
the tv ■ p'j'iii of the bamboo, guava , 1 1 and sugar-cane. 

t'UM'TEi; VI. 

From this point travelling westwards towards North 
India, the pilgtims after a journey of one month succeed- 
ed iu crossing the Union range. On the Onion range 
there is snow winter and summer alike. There are also 
venotuenous dragons, which, if provoked , 1 spit forth poisou- 

S. .it E&J Mr. Beal. — ‘‘the weather becomes cloudy 

and overcast.'’ 

0. which Mr. Beal translates “over" (the tooth). 

10. That this, as in Chapter 2. 

11. Mr. Beal says “pomegranate,” hut the text gives 
v.hkn we believe to be the guava. 


CITArTUR vi. 

1 . Mr. Beal ha* tlm^ happily rendered ♦ ^ut 
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i’T'IiI '.l'- l l f iI'O’il'*. 

cl winds, rain, snow, sand-storms, and -tones. Of tho- ■ 
wlio encounter tlie-,0 dangers not one in leu thou.-aud 
escapes. The people of that country are called “ moil of 
“ Snowy llill>.” Having pas-el these mountains, they 
arrived in North India. .Tu-t at the frontier, there is a 
small nation called T’o-li, which al-o h is pric-ts, all of 
the Lesser Development. In tins country there was for- 
merly a Lo-han,s who using the power of transportation, 
carried a clover artisan up to the Tou-shu IL .iveu 1 to ob- 
serve the length, breadth, colour and features of the Mi- 
lo 1 l v u-sa, that when lie returned he might carve an 
image of him in woo l. Alto o.ther lie made three jour- 
neys of observation, and afterwards completed an imago 
eighty feet in length, the foot 1 of which is eight feet long. 
On fast-days it always shines with a brilliant light. The 
kings of these countries vie with each other in making 
offerings to it. It h.u been for a long time in this coun- 
try. 

Along the in.untai.i-. in a - i.r.h-w rly diuctiui, 
they journeyed for idle n day-, ov-.r a duiicult. precipi- 
tous, and vi ry dmovoi- ri.il . 1 Tir mountains are 

L'l-i in 1 1«* 'itiinMt mU'M!' oi t!i«* n< At MUt-'iim J>y p'lftiiiLT .t f ill 
’-£<•}> -it Jj; }' .*•»// an-l lutkiii'j- tiiO 'wn-1, r tin a -einaatt* ail.ur 
iitiin th* «liajui.' J . 

‘J. An Ail'ii't or .-.tint. 11h» • Lilian Ha 1 Ul* - 

1" i-uril <li-c.pl.-. 

A. '■ r»lt‘ lu-int-l Ht iVtll- ’ /’ n\ 

4. M.utit } a 15'! i, tiii “ la ^ l ' a 1 Cinn* ~ l» i-ij-lt.", 

aU'l Uie “tivtu 

0. r i he tfxt ha? /\ Jv* ( 1 n-n.ti'y mvaus 

•• t<» -it cr J -'s-!, aj< \ t ' \u- i m - >*' n » ■nvi-r i*.t iy «- ..*1 i:iai»u. 

1. Mr F.i ht- -rut-* iii’-t n *■ • vi'”- r t’ - r*a> 
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like a stone v.\tli 1.000 ;wt: J in height. Coming near the 
thj sight gets confused; aii'l wishing to advance, 
the iO it iiiiila iu> rosting-p! ice. 1 Below there is a river 
by name Il-dn-fou. The men of former tini"S cut away 
tlie rock to form a path, m.ikiug a kiddm- of the side of the 
rock, seven Lun.lre-l steps in all. Having got down the 
l.ni.ler, tlio liver is crossed by a bridge of ropes. The 
two banks of the river by are soicetvh.it less than eighty 
paces apart. According to the Chiu-yi, 1 neither Chang 
Ch'ien nor II.ui ling of the II ui dynasty reached this 
point. The priests asked Fa Ilsien if lie knew when Bud- 
dhism first went eastwards. Fa Jlsiui replied, “When 
“ I asked the people of those parts they all said that ac- 
cording to an old tradition , Shamans from India began 
“to bring the Aphorisms and Bisoipliuos across this river 
“from the date of putting up the imago of .Maitivya Bod- 
“ hisatva." This image was put up about three hundred 
years after the Nirvana of Buddh t, which corresponds 
with the reign of P'iug-wang - of the Chen dynasty, and 
from this date it was .said that the Great Teaching began 
to bo spread abroad at the setting up of the imago. That 

■St ill ft* IS M /fUS* IS- He translates it. “Til’ real is 

ditlicult ami fatiguing. fcsteep crags an.l pricipices eoustautiV in t r- 
cept the way.' W e do not »c-e whence he gets all this. We make 
of it 1 demonstrative pronoun, 1 substitutive, 2 di-syllabie adjectives, 
1 monosyilal.ie ditto, and one adveib. 

2. A /in is about 10 feet. 

3. Mr. Beal adds,— “and you me lost,” — from his own inner 
consciousness. 

4 - iL Jiff r.fmu-at snggtMs gjg ? fui'l Klaproth a 

stop at fijj , i. e. “iiioe for*! 5 ?.*’ But there wan a woik called the 
■Ji iw m m_ m on whieli was ba-=€il the ^ Ml JjJ to which 
tln*s pu^sa^e evidently refer?. It a topogr iphicui description of 
the Bmj-iitf. 

r K 77<* — 710 £.< h 
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iat for iho trun-mi --inn of Sukyi’s doctrines by the 
mhditv Maitreyu, none could L.ne c.ri-cd the Tiuce Pre- 
cious Ones" to lie preached ahroad and foi cigucr .-, 7 to 
become acquainted with the faith. That the revelation 
of these mysteries was clearly not the work of man, aiul 
that thus the dream of Miug-ti of the ILiu dyu n-ty was 
not without foundation . 8 

CIlrXEK VIII. 

Crossing the river, the pilgrims arrived at the country 
of \Yu-ch'ang. This country is duo north of India. The 
language of Central India is universally used. Central In- 
dia is the same as the Middle Kingdom. The clothes and 
food of the people are also like those of the Middle King- 
dom. The religion of Buddha is very flourishing . 1 The 
places where the priests live permanently are c died Sfng- 
chia-lan. There are altogether five hundred of them, all 
belonging to the Lessor Development. If any wandering 
huiidie.in:- -■ anive, they v ill take charge of all 1 of 

0. Tin 3 it :i.i-r Tm.i y ■>; !, it l..,. t l.o.v. r- •: 1 tin. Cnmvh. 

7. yf; J\ . ..an -luted la- Mi. ISi.il •' m, u oil the out-kiit- of the 

V ui 111. 

s. ’ll,'- all cleiuly what v.s- -aid." Mr. Ilml'-s trau-latioii of 
ttio eou( tudiue -LiituiLC aig'iwr, to us iah,i.r mived [6] ''•! ‘p’ 

& 2 m # # a m m a m & ® ft a m m £ 

**V\t m t\ C’Miclu In with certainty, tlint the of the 

(hthiMuii of the Lv.v of DuMha wa* no Immaii work hut sprang fn»iu 
the Mine rni-p the <lr« itm of Mintr-ti/* 

Tin- wa- suppose.! to refer to BiiMhUni, an>l 1< 1 t«> au 

<.\ptditu»n to hrin '4 hack the sacred book-?. 

ciiAricr viii. 

3, jli. Bo i! UuUy put> a "t"p 1»» f *il* ^ ; wt , aft< 1 it, Mi. ^ 
A l.-hn/i v Lik-h-i. 

>. Tkh ' I-.:. u>.: left. I p : . t- a- Mi. B.al trhea it. 
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tli. hi fur three il.iy-, after which they bid them shift for 
thciii-elve'. Tradition says when Buddha came to 
Xorthcni India lie visited this country. Buddha left a 
font-print here which appears largo or small according to 
the f.dth of each particular person. It exists to this 
day. Also the stone he diio 1 his clothes upon, and the 
place where lie contorted the wicked dragon, are still to 
be seen. The '-tone is fourteen fiet Inch by more than 
twenty feet m breadth. One side of it is smooth. H ni- 
ching, Tao-chriig, and Ilui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha's shadow in the country of Xu-chieh.'' Fa Hsiou 
and the others remained in this country (Wu-eh'aug) for 
the rainy season. 'When it was over they went south till 
they arrived at the country of Su-ho-to. 

( n.U'itn ix. 

In this country Buddhi-m is also popular. Of old, the 
heavenly Iudra Shakra, in order to try the Bodhisatva, 1 
changed himself into a kite and a dove. - (The Bodhisatva) 
cut off a piece of his ilesli to ransom the dove, and on the 
spot perfected his intelligence as a Buddha. 1 Subsc- 

■t. The test Inis ft pv ^ ,-g gg ~ It- Mr- Beat 
says,—" The stone is about lc i t et high and 21 toot .square." 

0. Xag.nahdia. 10' mu sat, 

CHAriXR IX. 

1. That is, Buddha in an earlier stage. 

2. ilr. Beal translates it ff: “caused the appearance of ia 

hawk <Xc.j*’ Either will do. In this particular case, his is perhaps 
the better. 

3. The passage is worth quoting §|J [iij f? £| rj£ If. |[J 

Jj>C If -J- s(j $£ ft ta 27- iff'- Beal translate, it,— 

** it,n ''v iiierii, Bodlnsatvvai, teanng ku own ik^h, gave it in subsUtu- 
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quently, when wandering with Ills di.sciple 3, lie said, 
“ This is the very spot where I i ut oil my lie.-h to ransom 
the clove." Thus the people of the country came to 
know, and erected at the place a pagoda adorned with 
gold and silver. 

CHAPTER X. 

From this point descending eastwards for live days, 
they arrived at the country of Cliieu-t'o-wei, which was 
governed by Fa Yi the son of King A Yu. 1 'When Buddha 
was a Bodhisatva ho also sacrificed his eyes for a fellow- 
creature, and on that spot too a pago la has been built 
adorned with gold and silver. The inhabitants of this 
country belong principally to the Lesser Development. 3 

CHAPTER XI. 

From this point travelling eastwards for seven days 
there is a country culled Chu-clf a-shih-lo, which in Chi- 
ne.-c means “to cut .af the heal." 1 When Buddha was 

ti* 'll for that ef tile lai.l Wie a 11, 1 1 lea li.nl artived ut complete 
CM-, lulu, be pu--t-u I iv tbi- p! t , viuli In- di'/'iples, on winch lie -puke 
to them tint-:" Tint i- to s.c, lie put- a full stop- a jj|l leaves out 
fig altugcthd, im-1 begin- a uk p.uagraph at 

CHAPTER X. 

1. A="ka. 

-. This last -entente ha- been iija.lvertently left out by Mr. Beal. 

CHATTER ,\t. 

1. We cannot pis- ever tin- lit- ril translation of gi |f|j with- 
out mentioning that tbe-e word- have a romrann m-tuphorical 
m.-,inijig ,,f “to eiit. r til 1 pm -t-ho >d, thru from the eu-tom of 
(.•"ti fining tie- h -a wi'h a metal ling etiHela \ very usual 

phm-, IS g| HI gg Off - T17.. o y.. h a I -.C ! » Priests 
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a Bodhisatva he sacrificed liis head for a fellow-creature. 
Hence the name. Again travelling eastwards for two 
days the pilgrims arrived at the place where he gave liis 
body to feed a hungry tiger. In these two places there 
are also great pagodas, adorned with all kinds of precious 
stones. The Kings, Ministers, and people of all the neigh- 
bouring countries vie with each other in making offerings, 
in scattering flowers and lighting lamps 2 without inter- 
mission. Together with the above-mentioned two pagodas, 
the people of the district call theso the Four Great Pagodas. 

OHAPTEIl XII. 

From the Chion-t'o-wei country travelling southwards 
two days, the pilgrims arrived at the country of Fo-lou- 
fclia. Formerly, Buddha visiting this nation in company 
with all liis disciples, said to A-nan, “After my Nirvana. 
“ a king of this country, byname Clii--ui-ehia , 1 will build 
“ a pagoda on this spot.” Subsequently, « lien (Jhi-ni- 
cliia came into the world and was making a tour of 
inspection , 3 the heavenly Iudra Shakra, wishing to 
originate in him the idea, changed himself into a shepherd 
boy building a pagoda in the road. The king asked 

who do not shave the head aad wear these metal (often gold) ring! 
to confine the hair, are called Lo-hiuis. < \rh.un). But even 
ordinary priests with shaven heads fieipiently vt-ar thtm. Vide 
Shun-ptw of 13th September 1870, uudai the Inkling 3R gg 

where we have # |j( $£. 

U. Hr. Beal translates >{Jj? by “ burning incense." 

CHAPTER XII. 

1. Kanialik-t. 

2. Wh have hoirowed this rendering from Mr Beal. II, e text has 

Hi fJ ilf W. • Hlf Eemusat gives “* * se lmt a voyager. Et 
coin mo ii jinroivimit pavs * * ” 
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tlie boy, saying, “ What are you doing?" He replied 
“ I am making a pagoda for Buddha." The king said 
“ Very good,” and at once built a pagoda over the boy's 
more than 400 feet high, and adorned with all kinds of 
precious stones. Of all the pagodas and temples the 
pilgrims saw, not one could be compared with this for 
solidity and beauty. 3 Tradition says that of the pagodas 
of Ko-fu-t'i* this is the highest. M hen the king Lad 
completed this pagoda, the small pagoda issued from the 
south side of the great pagoda, over three feet in height. 
Buddha's alias-bowl is in this country, and formerly a 
king of the Yueh-shih got together a large army to attack 
this country, wishing to carry it off. When lie had 
subdued the country, being an ardent supporter of 
Buddhism, ho wanted to take the bowl away 
with him ; and accordingly, having first made 
offerings to the Three Precious Ones, he decorated 
a Inigo elephant and put the bowl on its back. 
The elephant then fell down and was unable to move. 
Then a four-wheeled cart was made, and the howl being 
put in it, eight elephants w.-re harnessed to draw it. 
When again they were unable' to move, the' King knew 
th it its time bad not yet como, ■ and was fill of bhamo 

3 . Mr. Beal i- liore K'ulty uf a voiy m m,ir- lui-lraii-littiau. FM- 
I0W1112 in foot 'tups li" i**ii«li.rs this p'l'-acr. - “all "who 

pad'll by iiti.l s iw th_* cx<pii->it»i b ,mty un.l art - :ul prop 4 .ui'<ns •>£ 
tli*- t>ivw>ran<l the temple uttudn'il to it, -l in <b !i :bt, “ th» -** 

ai»* itiaompaiublo for beaut* ’ The te-xt i- k m & a Ju m 

itt E A $ ■» Jf. ik it 

i. “ J<uiibu«h\ipu, the eoniinoiit to t ** -< .ith <>i Mount Sunwu. 
*vhidi acuoiiliiiuf to CLinu-su I 3 uitLi-rs ili'.uU- bj-h. InJu an. I 
China." Beal. 

3 . Ml. Beal *'-Tyi “tbit tilt? ib 'tiny < f iiir* a’ni'-b t m tie it 
k-'-fua n- u.-t eon-iM- i. ]£ %Q J$| % M '■ 
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and regret. Therefore l:o built a pigobi on that spot, 
ami also a mona-terv, leaving a g.in won" to guard the 
bowl, and making all kinds of oin ring'. There may be 
about 700 priests. When it is near mild-iv, the priests 
bring out the bowl, and together with the people make all 
kinds of offerings. They then eat their midday meal; 7 
and in the evening, at the time of burning incense, they 
bring it out again. It might hold over two gallons, and 
is of several colours, chiefly black. The four joinings are 
clearly distinguishable.'' It is about * of an inch' thick, 
and is transparent' " and bright. Poor people throw a 
few flowers in, and it is full ; but very rich people, wish- 
ing to make offering of a largo quantity of flowers, (may 
throw in), a hundred, thousand, or ten thousand bush- 
els without filling it. 1’ao Ymi and Seng Thing mere- 
ly made their offerings to the bowl and wont back. 
Hui Cliiiig, II ui Ta and T.io Cheng, had previously 
gone on to the country of Na-chich to worship Bud- 
dha's shadow, tooth, and slatll-boue. Hui Clung fell ill, 
and Tao Cheng remained to nurse him. Hui Ta came 


literally, — “the king knew that hi< icnnuectioiu with the howl innd 
the howl „) connection iwith him) ha 1 not arrived.'' 

h. Mr. Beal trau.-lntes df fgt Yp hr “ delayed his own de- 
parture, ami remained to guard the lelic. ' 

7. This and the following sentence have keen wrongly rendered 
by Mr. Beal “ So agaiu, after the middav meal, as evening ap- 
proaches, at the time of burning ineen.e |i. e. ev< ning xervieel, they 
do likewise.” — an unpardonable transition of ££ if; r|l 3? 

8. Being origin, illy four bmvU made into one bv a tint of Bml.lha. 

Mr. Beal gives “The seams where the four parN join together are 
bright. 1 ' m m. (The italics luav well he ours ) 

The text has " fy. M r . BcaI says •• two inches 
10. Surely this is meant by fg, jjr. Beal gives polished." 
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back alone to the Fo-lou-sha country where he met (tho 
others i, and then Jlui Ta, Pao Yuu, and Seug Clung, re- 
turned to China. Ilui C'liing fulfilled his dcdmy 11 at the 
temple of Buddha's bowl and died. Thus, Fa llfieu went 
on alone to the place of Buddha's skull-hone. 

CH.U'XEE XIII. 

Travelling westwards 10 im-yut, 1 the pilgrims ariived 
at the frontier of the Na-chieh country. In the city of 
H-i-lo there is the shrine-' of Buddha's skull-bone. It is 
entirely covered with geld and the seven precious stones. 
The king of the country deeply venerates this skull-bone, 
and fearing lest it should be stolen. ■> lias appointed eight 
men of the leading families in the kingdom, who have 
each a seal to seal it up and guard it. In the morning, 
when the eight have all arrived, each inspects his own 

11. Tht- ti \t l-.lds. £ g£ r± fff, # III- 

Mi. Btral tl'»!>hu i “.-'H 'TlV.-LI,* H *.» «ll h ti r » h.l' th.' -ft o'.t f.«V 
tin* tuup!-. 1 of D id-ilia*- a’lii' !' v/l, ,tfi. r Li* tum.tl. .Let th -te 
TIN note vi\ t. “Tho whole of th." j i- -• i- oli-c.ne, anl if it weio 
not for some aiMunla to the he nMiudM.it .Lit. I liave 

rf‘L-,U(h‘tl the exprHNHii.n • vou -In'un:* ( kfc ^ i si" c. purulent to 
‘ clstnl,* for it i, use. I in this soil".- in tho noth chapter . an l for the 
void ‘slian’ * it nn»untaiu,’ which has no or lueauini? at all 

in the connection of tho t-xt, I have "iih-niutt l * j,i ’ ( ) thus 

fonnni" the well-known pliraso ‘j’i "hi’ * .loo'aiiinjr’y,”’ Tin. euii-n. 
datum of for [Jj setws excellent. Imt Mr. B»*»il lt<** taken no 

lutiee of which .should here he rt.nl in tie* lh'nm-iat 

pivo*, “ Hoei king so plaisait extruordiuaiieiiieiit .Liu- h Umido da 
pot tie Foe.” 

ruU'TIIB XIII. 

1- rh 51. or Yaii»s f.oin o to ‘J En^h'h nnh 

2- or V, !„h:, 

3. Mi. lie id has in his (rin^situ.u. ’‘.ml tltute another in 
it> place. But the toy j-ivt , onlv iP 
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seal, ami then they open the door. Whoa tlic door is 
open they wadi their hands in scento 1 water and bring 
out Buddha’s skull-hone, placing it on an altar out-ide the 
tihriuo, and using a rouud block of the seven precious 
substances to support it underneath, and a class hell to 
cover it : 1 all these being riclily studded with pearls and 
precious stones. The hone is of a ycllowi h white colour, 
4 inches in diameter,' and raised iu the mil He. Every 
day, after the relic has been brought out. th<> o in charge 
of the shrine mount up to a high tower, beat a large drum, 
blow the conch, and clash the cymbals. When the king 
hears this, he proceeds to the shrine nul makes offerings 
of flowers and incense. The offering-, mile, every one 
bows'’ in his proper turn and departs. Enfi-iing by the 
east and leaving by the west gat*', the !,i • or. ry morning 
makes offerings and worships in thi- mm-.er, and then 
transacts aff ur, of State. The scholar-, and >■! b-rs also 

4. Mr. Beal's translation gives, •• (Ju tin- tin. a tl.. u- i- a mvilar 
table composed of ^cven precious suh-tanu -. vit’n a ciy-t.it bell- 
shaped cupola ou the top." We cannot eon n ,hi! it.- h.ra upon this 
effort. Tlie text reads 

With our tianslatiun of the second ?.5t m.iv la- c..up.u. u i.‘ic phrase 

m tt tfe z . . 

5. Mr.I3.nl gives “about four inches ^pnro,*’ The text bas 

which Feews to menu that taken either sijuamu^e 
or louudwise the skull was 4 inches Rcn-s*. Mr. spjs 

‘'ttujfj-nn miv mean either a circle »»r ‘"piar«*: but the liit.uuu- h- rc 
is evidently 4 inches each Fide.’ 

0. The test has 'k m mm w\ *. Mr Beal -.iys “lie 
(the kin") repeatedly bow-. his liemi to ti e -tuiinl in and 

departs." It was something to get ril of M'-urd notion 

of “carrying the relic to his head ; " but Mr. lh .ii hit. ipr-tation ef 
in quite erroneous, and his euit thhu.m of “t ug-lai ' for 
“ tm ~-tai is as uncalled-for as it is ftn uM mcoiiipielKii-’iblc. 

in M h a common Buddhist plnw-e f..r an o1,ti.,ancc, u-t a I.j'-h 
on the knees, but a profound bow until th- In 1 1 t nirhu- tbs 

ground, the hands being raised to the f.u.U. id. 
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lit -t make oiY.-rings and tliou attend to tliclr donnstie 
I'Uiini "f. E.ery Jay it is the same; there is never any 
runii'inex-'.,’ and when all tlio offering's are liuished, the 
skull-bone is put back in the &lirine. In the slirino there 
is a “ liberation ” pagoda- 1 made of the seven previous 
substance^, which is sometimes open ami sometimes 
shut, 1 and our o feet in height. In ord- r t > till it, there 
aie regularly every morning before the gate of the shrine 
sellers of tlowers and incense, so that all who want to 
nial.e olhrings may buy what they repine. The kings 
of th '-.e countries also regularly send otiieers to make 
iu 0 -. Th? pi reo of the shrine is 40 paces square. 
ThoU-Ii h. tven should ipiake and earth gap , thi- spot 
would n t m.-ve. From tins point travelling north one 


7 . 'lbe t.xtir.vls 0 [] ;§k fjj .j^ and Mr. Bud 

trtvu-Uti-.it. “ thi~. iu fact, is uie ur->t ami of eveiy 

ua\,** v ith.-.U 1.1 inm n tin* -hjut* -t c •luiiitiit au.l It-aMiiz u- t*> infer 
that ” ■ i . !»* n _■;* :*t r- n; auur/. 3 T-V fjj iu uu> ra-sigp 

.iii. iii> \ . ■ \ an l tl» ' ~t i-» ot n 1M-', t,-- .tiiUnvig-y 

t ||’ - ~ > 1 . ' lilt i ’• * Vi 1-i- l l*- tllll'i I- 1* r ‘i’ll I f til*- 4 

|]I1 1 1 'll 1 -- -'Him •• t '-'ll "**;i u .U .t.i'li ^ ll. i'll '-111./* 1 ! 

l-» s’lH't'* .it win. ii l- * t:.n iii x. il j-'i’.n -t v.-jtu aii 1 u*«.u 
the Vi ■ itlt lint, ir -iui}'i*‘ tin-.: ii. v;j ilf. 1- a ‘ .a*iu«»u emxi/h 
ann - -.ii. \,lij t..f fa'i t-j the -ent* m:t-*. Ihit for 

i’j. -* \ , ) > 1 1 i r luj'iiv la iiiij* n.iii.'U *'i i iii* t'-.vt w < 4 have still kul 

a! t in >u'* . 1 ‘ui a »t >i» ft- r -£»j, i.nil tr*imKu, ** Kv«.ry <lay b* 
tit i- , liH u‘ <i i • u-> t .mil «<t) lif/.i/eiwe an l -il, ’ - llmt i->. all 

»*>!},! , -i i „.iOt : y tin* -am* uui.itiiit *»f it!ivrn».t- t'“ii m-*ny j-. i <1 ie to. 

L.'i-iu at - , i\ - . "Ili-nK mum t'.ui It - * t i'ii -ah i ti* v« ir 

1/ itn* 1 undine iliii-'ifh'V »!< • ?*V. * «»u ‘U ie’,;>< heu.ent Whit'-ur 
tit- i*n,I ut iiiuti 0 ' iu.iv be, out re<i utv U.iAe the thn;/ m-w m thMr 


ll-'n. 


-t 'i? M M i§r. 

' »>*■ tl ill 'lilt* l * . n 1 


winch Mr. T> : 
tnv. b i- * tv 


i?s pn iS, ft] • m - d>. a t-t 

a it., .in - 1 4 unioltr t*f “t i, u-> I* -i 
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•ni-j-'n, the pilgrim- arrive 1 .it th ; c n ital of X.i-chieh, 
where the Bodhi-.itv i h u'uht -mio hve-.-dalkwl flowers 
fur an offering to Toil; Iuiing 1 ” Buddha. In this city 
there is also a Buddh .Vt j<>:h pagoda; the ceremonies 
of worship are the same as for the skull-bone. One 
yii-yen to the north-cast brought them to the mouth of a 
valley where there is Buddha's pewter staff, and a shrine 
in which it is worshipped. The staff is made of “ bull’s 
“head" 11 sandal- wood, and is about lti or 17 feet in 
length. It is in a wooden sheath, from which one hundred 
or even one thousand men would fail to move it. Travel- 
ling westwards for four days through this valley, there isa 
shrine for worshipping Buddha's * 1 1 Vi hen 

there is an excessive drought m this country the people and 
officials, 1 1 gathering together, bring out the garment and 
worshipping make oii'.jnng- to it. liain immediately falls 
in abundance. Half a yi-yn to the south of the city 
there is a cave. It is at the so ith-v.-Oit of the Po 1 1 moun- 
tain. Buddha left his shadow in it. Looking at it from 
a distance of ten or more pace-, it i; a life-size silhouette 
of Buddha, of a golden colour, like in features, 1 ' bright 
and shining. The nearer one goes, the more indistinct 

In. Ihpankara. Ural. 

11. GuairckauiUna. L’i.rZ — who omits the word m pt ivter iu 
tlie last sentence, and thus a void's au appareut anomaly. 

12. The long robe or Sanghati worn by all priests. 

13. Kf m x- Mr. Beal says “ the chief p< rsonages of the king- 
dom;” ltcinusat, “ ios h.ibitanta.” 

IS iU- Mr. Beal aaj ^ “ a large mountain ; ” Ilemu^at, “ une 
montagua.” 

15. ft n . Hr. Bud says “with all its characteristic signs,’ 
■which is a servile acceptation of BJmu^at\ rendeiing, Loth given 
without note or comment a -a if there wih no difficulty whatever. 
We, personally, barely profess to undostuu-l these two words and 
leave them in our readers' hand-*. 
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it gets, still appearing to be there . 1 6 The Kings of all 
the neighbouring countries have sent skilful artists to 
sketch it, but they have not been able to do so. The 
people of the country have a tradition that the thousand 
Buddhas' 7 will all leave their shadows here. About a 
hundred paces to the west of the shadow, Buddha, when 
alive, shaved his head and cut his nails, and with the 
help of his disciples built a pagoda seventy to eighty feet 
in height, as a model for pagodas in future. It exists to 
this day, and by its side there is a temple in which there 
are seven hundred priests. In this place there is a 
pagoda in honour of all the Lo-hans and P'i-ehih ls Bud- 
dhas, of whom nearly 1 " a thousand have dwelt here. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In the second winter moon , 1 Fa Hsien and his com- 
panions, three in all, going south crossed the Little 
Snowy Mountains. These mountains retain 2 the snow 

10. Of tie- ni. auiuu' of ;hi- pa - - ico we U. 1.1 there can he no doubt 
of any km 1, gi a.umatio 1 i.r othervn-i. and we must Mionintiso Mr. 
Beni'- a- faulty m the extreme. The text has iji^ jj£ £§£ 

id >fj. Mi . Beal uvc-->, •' On turning away or going nearer, 
trie it 1 -, luinauee to the lean tv bei omes less aud le«i distinct.” Now 
without in. tiro)-' l i> iiii-trnnJath.il of jjjlj or liis wholesale omission 
of the l,i-t four .diameters, we would point out that it is not the 
■■ a- .t iiild i nee " which pi adually becomes less distinct, but the whole 
-lmdow fii.it loses its iuten-ity. 

IT- Mr. Dial adds "of the present Kalpa." 

IS. Prafoeka Buddhas. 

id. -t-tt- Mr. Beil says “as many as a thousand;” Remusat 
* Lllllle. *' 


cn.vi'XEU xiv. 


L That tin Xlth moon, winter bein 
ilie lntl i moon. 

2. Mr. Boil, coining Bemu^at. 


5 reckoned to begin from 
makes it there both 
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summer and winter alike. On the northern side, which is 
in the shade, it is frightfully cold, and when the wind 
gets up it makes one shiver and keep the mouth shut . 3 
Hui-chiug was imahle to advance farther ; he foamed at 
the mouth, and said to Fa Hsien, “ I cannot recover ; 
“ you had better go on while you can, or we shall all 
“perish.” Fa Hsien* throwing himself over (the corpse) 
cried out in lamentation, “ The original design cannot be 
‘‘carried out. It is destiny.” There being no help for it, 
they once more exerted themselves, and having got across 
to the south of the range, arrived at the Lo-i s country. 

summer amt winter. The text means that the snow never melts. 

3. Mr. Beal gives a marvellous translation of this passage 

“The exceeding cold which came on suddenly in crossing the 
northern slope of the mountain, which lies in the shade, caused the 
men g. nuallv to remain poifeclly silent (to shut their mouths) 
through fi ai “ Tlie tt xt lends thus: — |]j I^zs *f* ^ 

is A $ tpSs- Keniuoit merely shilks it, giving a general idea 

of the cold. Wo have understood jfjU, with ns the best solution 
of the difficulty. 

4. The following difficult passage Mr. Beal quietly translates in 
his own way without a hint as to its obscurity. This is what he 
makes of it : — Fa Hain cherished him (to supply warmth) and pite- 
ously invoked him by his familiar name, but it was all ineffectual to 
restore life. Submitting therefore to his destiny, he once more 
gathered up his strength and pressed forward.” The text reads, 

US Uti 

That Mr. Beal should not know the common phrase^ p kt. t0 
soothe a corpse, is remarkable ; that he should invent supplifi s “ 
warmth,” and Hui-cliing’s “familiar name” without breathing a 
word about the forced nature of his interpretations is unfair to the 
general reader; and that he should translate # a ^ pf & 
as “it was all ineffectual to restore him to life” makes Imposition 
as translator of an obscurely-worded Chinese took somewhat difficult 
to understand. We offer our own translation with the utmost defer- 
ence to the judgment of any one who will show where we have erred 
and point out a more likely rendeiing. Hui Ching is a mispriut for 
Hui Ying. See Note by Hu Chen-heng at the end of the translation. 

5. Afghanistan. Beal. 
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III tliat district there are three thousand priests, all be- 
longing to the Greater Development. Here they passed 
the rainy season, and when it was over they proceeded, 
southwards for ten days and arrived at the country of Po- 
11 a , 9 where there are also over three thousand priests, all 
belonging to the Lesser Development. From this point 
travelling on for three days, they again crossed the Ilsin- 
t'ou river, on both banks of which the land is flat. 

CHAPTER XV. 

On the other side of the river there is a country called 
P'i-t’u, 1 where Buddhism is very flourishing, both of the 
Greater and Lesser Developments. "When the people of 
the country saw Buddhist priests from China coming 
among them, they were much affected and said, “ How 
“is it possible for foreigners to have learnt the principle 
“ of family renunciation, and to seek afar the religion '? " 
They all gave the pilgrims whatsoever they wanted, and 
treated them according to the law (of Buddha.) 

CHAPTER XVI. 

From this point travelling south-east for somewhat less 
than eighty //»-//.■», the pilgrims passed many temples 
containing nearly 10,000 priests. Having passed by all 
these places, they arrived at a country by name Mo-t’ou- 

G. Mr. Beal says this name •• has been identified with B.uimi.” 

CHAPTER XV. 

1. Mr. Eeal gives two possible identification- of this phico which 
he calls Pi-e/w. The text, however, b;i- 0JJ; I’l-f’u , and if this 
is coireet, Mr. Beal's speculations me scattered to the winds. 
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lou, 1 and also 1 crossed the Pu-na, on the banks of which 
there are twenty monasteries with some 8,000 priests. 
Buddhism is gradually 3 becoming popular. In all the 
countries of India to the west of the Slia 1 river, the Kings 
have everyone firm faith in the religion of Buddha. When 
they make offerings to the priests, they take off their caps 
of state ; and then all the members of the royal family 
with the Ministers of state feed the priests with their own 
hands.'' After this, they spread a carpet on the ground 
aud sit down before them, opposite the principal seat. 
Sitting in the presence of priests they dare not use a 
couch. The rites and ceremonies of worship in vogue 


CEifTEIt XVI. 

1. Mathoura. Timl. 

‘2. Mr. J5e.il translates. ••TTcio. neuin, we fallowed the ennne of 
the river I’u-n.i (Jumna ). The f.uee of 1 ityum' m'i ms to he that they 
lniil follow nl pii'VioU'ly the coulee of the hoi is " Mr. lieal is not 
usually so paiMeulai about the meaning of i \ t i v worth The text has 
R m if) jnl, the first character of which Toes not lot an 
“ again ” in .ur, Beal's sense. 

3. Mr Beal translates i|f| l.y " The Taw of Buildlia 

is in a reviving condition." B .tu ien a i it.g, ,..u aTm-tble. 

4. Tbe text of this passage /h llJe Jm! £ W 5^ ~ If 
S 0 3E ‘tl? ^ fo ii- To begin with, ^ i 3 here used 
for jy. Mr. Beal translate, “all the kingdoms beyond the sandy 
deseits are spoken of as belonging to western India.'' We fail to see 
how he arrives at this. In a note he adds, “ The passage may also 
be translated thus, ‘ The continuation of sandy deceits being passed 

(we arrived at) the various kingdoms of western India.’ ” which 

to our mind is still more di&icult to identify with the original. The 
only point is the second which after all io no great oh-tacle It 
is not unusual to meet ^ jjjg* As fur jp jpj it seems 

to be the name of a river and not “ sandy deseits. 

5. Mr. Beal indulges in “conduct the prints to their several 

palaces, for the purpose of providing them with food,” aud all that 
out °f § -fT ^ e look on this as an unpardonable vagary, 

given without note or comment of any kind. 
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amongst all these Kings while Buddha was still ..in.: 
have been !i undid down by traditi m to this .1 ,\ . To i! e 
south of tins is a country calle i too .'did lie Kn . ! m, I !:<_• 
climate of which is teinpeiute without fin-; ui -i. o.v, 1 1 : - : 
people well olf ami liappy without r. gi -tretinu or omci.il 
restiietious.'’ Only those who til! tin Ko -. i.. •! p •. m 
so much. Tlio^e who v. ant to go av. iv, m >p . th . 
who want to stop, may stop. The Kmg iu h, • ; ’.no i-ti 
tion uses no torture-. : criminals arc mo . !v I'm l ..i\. Hid- 
ing 'to the gravity of their ot-'inccs. Ev> n l'. r a se.ond at- 
tempt at iibcllion tlie luni'lim- ut is n'l’.y tile 1.--. of the 
light hand. The K:u 0 h l ody-git.ir.l have all lh\. 1 s.il.i- 
rie-. Throughout tlie countiy no > m ] hi- any ir. in j thm g. 
or drinks wine, or cats onion* or g iiiie : hut tl.ry hi . p 
their Chau-ch'a K -los apart. Cliaii-elTa-l > is the n.ane f .r 
a leper." They live away from other people, and when 
tile', approach a city i r maiiu-t th> y he ‘ a pice . f w >.t 
to m -tti’ ! 1 1 - 1 1 them 1 vi To ii g- o- ■' ’:i."\v w’n > tl. ' 
are aii I ..v ; 1 coining m ■ f '..ita t.i i.i. In t - 

country they il i n 1. > .■ : . ; , i , u . d.-al- 

ings in catth. no l-u. i r-' .p- ,.r di .id. .n.s ; i their 
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market-places. As a medium of exchange they use 
cowrie shells. Only the Chan-ch'a-los go hunting and 
deal in flesh. From the date of Buddha’s Nirvana, the 
Kings, elders, and gentry of all these countries built 
shrines for making offerings to the priests, and gave them 
land, houses, gardens, etc., and men and bullocks (to cul- 
tivate them.) The title-deeds 10 were written out, and 
subsequent Kings handed them down one to another, not 
daring to destroy 1 1 them, in unbroken succession to this 
day. Houses for the priests to live in, 1 2 beds, mattresses, 
food, and clothes, are never wanting wherever they may go. 

’ The priests usually occupy 1 1 themselves in benevolent min- 
istrations, in chanting the Cliing, or sitting in meditation. 
If a stranger priest arrives, the old resident priests go out to 
meet him and carry his clothes and bowl. They give 
him water for washing his feet and oil for anointing 
them, 11 with an extra meal. 13 By and by when 1 ..J uus 

10. The text gives fjj) 1U">" .E.i-at says. •• L acte de oes 

donations etait tracee sur 1 B fer ” ..u.i add-, in hi-, note •• (Jei dona- 

tions etjient gravees s"' Ues plagues de cuivre ou J’uutie nictil.” 
Mr, Beal translate- -s “engraved on sheets of copper,” without saying 
anythin^ -o more about it. From a slight acquaintance with the ‘ 
d*l ' where the phrase fj£ §§! often occurs, we had been 
taught to regard itjjj merely as giving a sense of “ validity " to the 
, aI1 d n °t as expressive of the substance on which they written. 

11 • U Sfc Mi Mr. Beal says “ so that no one lias dared 

to deprive them uf pot-session." 

12. jfc Sr 'fz- ^ r - says “ All the resident 

priests have chambers, etc.” He also translates as “ coverlets ” 
instead of “ mattresses.” 

13. The expression fjj|| may (but does not necessarily) imply 
that the priests gain money thereby. 

14. Mr. Beal is here guilty of an egregious blunder. The text is 
as plain as possible. $ gg £ # ^ j£ $j. Yet Mr. Beal goes 
out of his way to find cue following tiauslatiou : — ‘‘They then pre- 
sent him with water to wash his feet and cleanse them from the 
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rested they ask liim liis age 1 *’ and place 1 7 in the priest- 
hood, and give him a room with bleeping appliances, all 
according to regulation. In places where the priests reside 
they build pagodas to Ske-li-fo, to Mu-lien, and A- 
nan; 1 * also towers in honour of the A-pi-t’an, Lu, and 
Citing. 19 "When they have settled down a month or so, 
all the families which belong to the religion 2 " organise a 
subscription and make offerings to the priests. They ar- 
range an extra meal at which the priests assemble and ex- 
pound the Law of Buddha. When this is over they make 
offeiings at the pagoda of She-li-fo of all kinds of 
incense and flowers ; they keep lamps burning all night, 

mire,’’ adding in a note, “ I do not think there is any allusion to 
oil here, as RSmusat supposes. I take ‘ tsuh-yu ’ to signify any pol- 
lution of the feet, whether dirt, or the heat of travel.” Thus Mr. 
Beal writes himself down as utterly ignorant of the rhythm of Chinese 
composition. Pu-mu^at's mistakes, overwhelming as they are in 
numbo’, do not embrace such simple pas-ages as this. 

15. That is a meal taken at other than the visual time allowed by 
Buddhi-t regulations. The text ha- 5 =J|; J|Jf and we have taken 
our rendering diiect from lb' mu-at ^ho says *• une collation extra- 
ordinaire,” and gives a long note in support of his translation. He 
acknowledges, however, that the -ame expre->ion “seinble plu3 
difficile a explainer ” in a subsequent passage. We leave it to our 
readers. 

Id. That is, how many ]j|^ ^ , or Decembers, he has seen. 

17. A prie-Cs is not easy to translate into English. It 

is his number among the ^ or disciples of the old priest who 
as a spiritual father introduced li m to religious life. *Iu answering 
the quotum it is usual to give the old prie-’t's name, and the date 
of entry into the church. Mr. Beal gives “ they ask him his age, 
arcunhnrj t > irhich they allot him a chamber, etc " Remusat is not 
so bad as that: — “ils ? mforniereut du nombre et de l'ordre des 
sacrifices qu Us avaient a pratiquer." 

1*. Satiputra. Mogalan, and Anauda. 

Hb The Abhnlharma, the Disciplines, and the Sutras. 

20. Literally, “those who long for happiness." # m- 
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and caii'O those people to join in tlxe worship. 2 1 She-li- 
f,i iT'is oiigiually a Brahman. Once meeting Bud- 
ilh.i, he begged to enter the priesthood. So did the great 
Mu-lkn and the great Ciua-yeh.'- 2 The great majority 
of female mendicants make offerings at the pagoda of A- 
nan, because it was A-nan who begged Buddha to allow 
women to enter the priesthood, and therefore 2 3 the novi- 
ces ehicdly make offering to Lo-yun. Teachers of the A-pi- 
t’an ■nor -.liip the A-pi-t'an; teachers of the Disciplines 
worship the Disciplines. The time for worshipping is 
or.ee a year: each have their own day. The lla-ho-yeu 2 ‘ 
school worships the Pan-ja-po-Io-mi. WVu-shu-shih-li, 
Kuau-ahih-yin 3 •> and others. "When the priests have 
gathered in their harvest, 2 ' 1 the elders, gentry and 
Brahmans, all bring v.iri ms things such as clothes etc. of 
which the Hh ’.m.an st ii> 1 in need, and present them to 
the pris-S, who a!-o mtko pre.-ents to each other. Since 
the Xirvin.i of Bad Ilia thee rules of digniliel etiquette 
for the guidance of the holy brotherhood have been hand- 
ed down without interruption. From the ford over the 
H'in-t’ou river to Southern In lia, down to the southern 
s a. it i 5 between -10,000 to JO, 000 li. The country is all 


ti.e v, li. f i i!i*' 
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level. There are no big mountain streams, but only small 
rivers . 3 7 


CHAPTER KM I. 

From this point travelling south-east eighteen yu-yen 
there is a country called St-ng-chia-shih . 1 It was there 
that Buddha descended after having been three months 
in the Tao-li 3 Heaven preaching the Law for the benefit 
of his mother. When he went up to the Tao-ii Heaven, 
he used his supernatural power and did not let any of his 
disciples know. Seven days before the time had expired 
he cast aside his invisibility. Then A-na-lu 3 with his 
divine eye saw the world-honoured One afar off, and said 
to the venerable Mu-lien, “You can go and salute the 
“ world-honoured One.” Mu-lien therefore went, and 
prostrating himself at Buddha’s feet, they saluted each 
other . 1 When the salutations were over, Buddha said, 
“ Mu-lien, after seven days I shall descend to Yen-fu-t'i." 
Mu-lien then returned, and at the appointed time the 

27. Mr. Beal gives “There are no great mountains or valleys, 
but still there are rivers,” and justifies himself for this rendering 
by quoting Julien. The text has 4l£ 1 ^ jjj J|[ ]£ ft jfij 7 j’C 

and it seems to us there is a direct antithesis between is! # and 
III Jl|. W e eonstrue IE in the unusual but not unknown sense of 
the disjunctive C* . 


CHAPTER XVII. 

1. The modern Sankisa. Beal. 

2. “ The Triyashtrinshas heaven." Deal. 

3. Amruddha. A Lo-han and cousin tu Buddha. 

4. Mr. Beal says “ prostrated himself in adoration of the marks 

on the foot of Buddha" — which may or may nut le correct — and 
utterly ignor e s the next four words, we for. wilfully, not knowing 
what to make of them. The text has gl ® J2. % |f} jo] 
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rulers of the eight kingdoms, withall the officers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time and being 
very desirous of gazing upon him, collected like clouds in 
this country to wait for the world-honoured One. Then 
the female mendicant Yu-po-lo communed with her own 
heart. “ To-day Kings, Ministers, and people, should all 
“go out to meet Buddha. I am a woman : how canlget 
“ the first sight ? ” Buddha at once by the exercise of bis 
supernatural power changed her into a holy chvan-hm 
Prince , 5 the very first to salute him. When Buddha was about 
to come down from the Tao-li Heaven, he produced by a 
miracle three flights of jewelled steps. Buddha came 
down the middle flight made of the seven precious sub- 
stances.'’ Brahma also produced silver steps, and at- 
tended on the right with a white dusting-brush 7 8 9 in his 
hand. The divine ruler Shill produced steps of red" gold 
and attended on the left with an umbrella of the seven 
precious substances. All the countless host of gods 
descended in Buddha’s suite. When Buddha had come 
down, the three flights entirely disappeared in the earth 
with the exception of seven steps. Subsequently, king 
A-yiin wanted to get to the bottom of them, and sent 
men to dig. They got down as far as the Yellow Spring,’ 
but without coming to an end of them. Thereupon the 

5. “ A Chakravarrti Raja.” Beal. 

, 6 - Mr. Beal says somewhat 

incorrectly, “Buddha standing above the middle ladder which was 
made of seven precious substances began to descend.” 

7. Generally a yak’s tail. 

8. Strictly purple 

9. Mr. Beal says “ a spring of yellow water,’’ but surely the mean- 
ing here is the yellow spring, that is, do«n to the very gate of belh 
This rendering seems much more in accordance with the spirit of 
the passage. 
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king became more than ever a devout believer, and built 
a shrine over the steps, and on the middle flight made a 
full-length image, sixteen feet in height. Behind the 
shrine he erected a stone column thirty cubits in height, 
and on it he placed a lion. Inside the column at the 
four sides 10 are images of Buddha. Both from inside 
and outside it is transparent , 11 and as clean as glass. 
Some heretic teachers contended for this spot with the 
Shamans, and the latter were getting the worst of the argu- 
ment 1 2 when they all made this solemn statement : — “ If 
“right of residence in this place belongs to the Shamans, 
“there should now be some miracle (in proof thereof). 
“ When they had said this, the lion at the top of the pillar 
roared loudly in attestation (of their right). Thereupon 
the heretics were sore afraid, and yielding retired. Be- 
cause Buddha had taken Divine food for three months, 
his body emitted the fragrance of heaven, unlike that of 
mortals, so he at once bathed himself. On the spot 
where he did so a bath-hou^e was subsequently built 
which is still in existence. On the spot were Yu-po-lo, 
the female mendicant, saluted him first of all, a pagoda 
has also been lately raised. Where Buddha, when among 

mankind, cut off his hair and nails a pagoda has been 

* 

10. Which, consequently, we must regard as having been square. 

11. Mr. Beal says *• shilling," here again missing the force of 

12. With regard to the last half of this sentence Mr. Beal makes 
one of the most extraonlinary of his numerous mistranslations. The 
text is as simple as possible. — ntf & P 1 ] m is —which means that 
the jgg of the Shamans was beginning to (gi bend or give wav. 
Tet ^j_ r< Beal oil the«*e five words peipetiatea the fallowing k ‘ Then 
the Shamans agreed to any condition for settling the que-tiou that 
might he considered reasonable." Lord Burleigh's shake of the hand 
is nothing to it. 
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made j 1 3 also on the spots where the three former 
Buddhas and Shih-chia Wen Buddha had sat down, or 
at places where they had taken exercise; 14 and also 
where images of the various Buddhas have been made. 1 5 
These are all in existence still, and at the spot where, 
with the heavenly ruler Shih and Brahma in attendance, 
Buddha descended, there is also a pagoda. Counting 
priests and nuns there are about 1,000 here. They 
obtain their meals from a common fund, and belong 
some to the Greater, some to the Lesser, Development. 
Where they live’ 6 there is a white-eared dragon which 
acts as a patron to these priests by making the land 
fertile, causing rain to fall in due season, and warding 
off all kinds of calamities, so that the priests dwell in 
peace. The priests out of gratitude for such kindness 
have built a dragon shrine and have prepared a place for 
the dragon to lie down' 7 They also make “special 
“ contributions R of food offerings for the dragon, 

13. This must he the meaning though it is not a translation of 
the text .—■ $}_# it± l\if ti M M JK ffc i$- 

14, jjft? fT )M’ ^ 0 ^ r - is due the credit of this improved 

rendering. 

15 • 7A ft- Ml ■$; Mr. Beal says -also where there 

are marks and impression •< left on the stones by the feet of the different 
Buddhas.” Where he gets it all from it is not so easy to say. 

16. Mr, Beal joins ii. rM dwelling -place on to the end of the 
last sentence and renders it “ agree to occupy the same place.” This 
was one of Bemusat’s eccentricities. 

17. Mr. Beal has “ placed a resting place (seat) for his accom- 
modation.” The text is jgj -g jj* of which ^ for a dragon 
appears to have puzzled Mr. Beal, who has also failed to see the force of 

to spread out , 

18. We have taken this from Mr, Beal as the equivalent of 

$8 character of which that gentleman says is com- 

mon in Buddhist works denoting that which causes “merit” and 
therefore happiness. We have met before in the light litera- 

ture of China, but have always taken it to mean simply “food.” 
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and every day select three members of the fraternity 
to go and eat in the dragon's shrine. At the end 
of each rainy season, the dragon suddenly changes 
its form to that of a small snake with white edges 
to its ears. When the priests are aware of this 
they fill a copper bowl with cream and throw the dragon 
into it; and as they proceed from the highest seat to the 
lowest it appears as if boning. When the dragon has 
gone all round, it dissolves away. 1 " Every year it comes 
out once. This country is very productive ; the people 
are flourishing, and happy -' 1 beyond all comparison. 
When men of other nations come, they invariably take 
care of them - 1 and give them what they require. Fifty 

19. Confident that Mr. Beal, who follow* p.utia’iy in the wake of 
Kemivsat, has utterly misrendeied the*« U*c two *tutin<v~. we pro- 
ceed to give the text and hi* translation for the benefit of our i eider*. 

& f?r is £ f“! s « m « si m is ± m s t s. 

ft i # R3 M il m it -i-.— ll*e l".dy of i*. i* -t re- 
eogui/.mg Him, pwier in the mi.Ut t-*r hi- u-e a copper v*.— «*l tall of 
cream. The •wrpeut tin n pro.. - .1- t > c -m* do ah f.-.-ia tlu high- -t 
part of tlio alcove, coiigti ucrod i.*r Li- a. c>mitio>l<ilion. to tin }.. u -t 
part, all the while m<>v ni si- th h** w.ci’d p tv In- r -pi eta to 
all tlinsp around him. TI* th-m-mlhuh d»- tpo. ur-. Fu-tnfali 
it is difficult to *«iy why mu li u j lain pin si -e si- % !{&*}* 
should he bluirtd owr l»y the t ** Taking the di.u/nu, 

they throw it into (the howl).” \\h- re it miW pu ntly it' .li*.-*. 

(in the Ct'tam)” Tlie only <>b**.'uie point h who *• pierced- from 
the highe-t seat to the low* =t.” though th** diagon in it- -wake f-.j a 
being once in the howl \\v can hudly -upp«»-r it to g» t out f«»i th* j pur- 
pose of coming down and th* n get in ag iin t** !>*• «li--*d\* l. 15* -id* - 
fy £ implie- the gait of man, ami n >t th** er iw.ing of a -nuke. 
The bowl containing the -uak** is evidently euue 1 -1 »wn hv a prie-t, 
■which would ea-ily account f *r the “l»*w t ug” movrin* »*t of th* 1 
reptile 4 '* head. There air oth-r lit* I** iiia'-'-m e **•- in Mr Huai's 
version of tin- pa-.-ag**, which the -fid nt of Lhim.-e *_ *mnd f.ul to 
perceive 

*20. Mr. Beal say- “iieli" f* »r £jjj£. 

-1, fcb /f, -the vti> ph» *-e O’* -I in < hit** I If. Sr* 
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yu-yen to the north of the temple, there is a temple called 
Huo Cliing . 22 Huo Cliing is the name of an evil spirit. 
Buddha formerly transformed this evil spirit, and posteri- 
ty has built a shrine on the spot as a religious offering to 
him ." 3 A Lo-lian took some water to wash his hands; 
the Wkter dripped on the ground and is still to be seen 
there. In spite of sweeping, it still remains and cannot 
be removed. In this place there is another pagoda to 
Buddha. A good spirit regularly sweeps and sprinkles 
it. No human aid is required . 2 1 The king of a heretic 
country said, “ As thou canst do this, I will bring a great 
“ army to quarter here. Wilt thou even then be able to 
“ keep it clean ? ” The spirit caused a great wind to blow, 
and made it clean. Iu this place there are one 
hundred small pagodas, A man might spend a whole day 
counting without finding out their number. If any one 
is bent on knowing, then let him place a man by the side 
of each pagoda, and when this is done let him count the 
men. According to their number, he will be able to 
ascertain the number of pagodas.'- s There is a monastery 

Note 10. This passage is loosely rendered by Mr. Beal. 

' 22. >X ft. 

23. jy ^ ^ Mr. Beal joins these five characters to 

the next sentence, thus: — “At the time of the dedication of the 
Yihara, (an arhat spilt, etc.”) But can signify “ at the time 
of ? ” 

24. Mr. Beal here makes a great blunder in spite of Remusat’s 
correct translation to guide him. The text has i^IAL 
and Mr. Beal renders it “which at first \was builri without a human 
architect.” He seems to be quite ignorant of other uses of j@], 
and thinks it always must mean “ at the beginning.’’ 

25. Thus there is some sense in this passage ; but we must warn 
our readers that to arrive at this we have been obliged to make a 
trifling emendation in the text, which should read A 

n. * pi m We call particular attention to the sfi 

not which makes nonsense of the sentence ; for surely to say that if 
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with 600 or 700 priests, iusiile which there is a spot 
where" P’i-ehih Buddha ate and passed into Nirvana. * « 
The place is as big as a cart-wheel, and all around there 
is vegetation ; but on this spot alone there is none. Tho 
place where he dried his clothes is also without vegetation. 
The marks left by these clothes have been there ever since 
and are still to be seen. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fa Hsien spent the rainy season at the shrine of the 
dragon. When it was over he went seven yn-yen to the 
south-east and arrived at the city of Chi-jao-i, 1 which is 
on the banks of the Ganges. There two monasteries, both 
belonging to the Lesser Development. Six or seven li to 
the west of the city, on the north hank of the river, is 
the place where Buddha preached for his disciples. Tra- 
dition says he preached on “'The bitterness of Death;” 
also on “ Life is but a Bubble” and such themes. 2 A 

any one really want-5 to find out tin. number of these pagoda**, the 
following is the way, and then to add ‘-but you will not he able to 
succeeds," is not such a probable text as to give the method and 
finish with “ and thus you are enabled to get at their number.” 
Those who prefer the text at all co^ts will of course adopt the former ; 
yet our own translation i~ obtainable easily enough by the mere 
conversion of into — in it-elf a very probable misprint. Mr. 
Beal translates the above quotation, “ But even in this case, it c in 
never be known how many or how few men will be required.” 

26. Mr. Beal says “ate tthe fruit of Nirvana I.” 


chapter xviii. 

1. Kauouj. Klaproth. 

2. Mr. Beal says “ he preached concerning impermanency and 

sonow, and ah) on the body being lik^ a bubble and so on." The 
text has it U % "B Wt & to Sir- Beal con- 
strues he preached impermanency § and sorrow. 
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pagoda was built m this place which still exists. Crossing 
over the Ganges and proceeding south three yu-yen, the 
pikuinis came to a forest named Adi. Buddha preached 
in it ; and on all the spots where he walked or sat down 
pagodas have been built. 

i hap run mx. 

From this point going south-east ten yu-yeii, the 
pilgrims arrived at the great nation of Sha-chih . 1 Out- 
side the south gate of the city of Sha-chih, ou the east of 
the road, is the place where Buddha formerly bit a branch 
off a willow tree 3 and stuck it in the ground, whereupon 
it grew to the height of seven feet, neither increasing nor 
diminishing. The heretics and Brahmans in their envy 
would have cut it down or pulled it up and thrown it to a 
distance ; but it always came up as before on the same 
spot. Here there are nFo four places where Buddha 
walked and sat, and pagodas have been built ou them 
which still exist . 3 

CHAPTER XX. 

From this point going south eight >iii-yc», the pilgrims 
arrived at Slie-wei , 1 the capital of the country Chu-sa-lo . 3 

CHAPTER XTX. 

1. Kasi. It enl. 

2. Mr. Beal gives, “ While here he hit off a piece from the 

Dantakachta stick with which he cleanse, 1 his teeth, and firing it 
etc.” The text has only fjji j±. jlfc P§ |J§ i 4’> 

the first four characters which Mr. Beal has wrongly joined to the 
end of the preceding sentence. 

3. Mr. Beal says “ The ruins of these still exist. But the text 
lias nothing about ruins. j|g $ & &■ The character $C is 
here an illative particle. 

chapter xx. 

1. Srarasti. Rvmnint. 

2. KOsala or Oude. Itrmu/at. 
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Inside the city the people are few and scattered, in all 
aliout two hundred families. It is the city which King 
Po-ssii-ni 3 governed. On the site of the old shrine of 
Ta-ai-tao, on the site of the well and wall* of the elder 
Hsu-ta, and on the spot where Yang-cliuo Mo, who was 
converted and entered Nirvana, was burnt, men of after 
ages have built pagodas, all being inside this city. The 
heretics and Brahmans becoming envious, wished to 
destroy them ; whereupon the heavens thundered and 
flashed lightning with a splitting crash, so that they were 
not able to succeed. Twelve hundred paces outside the 
south gate of the city, on the west side of the road, the 
elder Hsu-ta built a shrine. On the eastern face he made 
the entrance, and on each side placed a stone pillar 5 , the 

3. Prasensijit. r.emusat. 

4. It'musat made a complete failure of tins paragraph ; and 

although Mr. heal has availed himself of Jnlieu's scholarship we are 
not snio tint he has alti.gt ther -ucceeded. Ta-ai tio is Mithiipra- 
j:ip iti. ll.i Idha - aunt, lint Mr. B* ul trau-intcs as "the 

foundation- |of the lion-. T of Sud.iit i, whom ho Calls Somewhat 
untiece-saiily "tin mdihnuui' •£ N ,.w we cau find no 

authority for tr.ui"mnng ■§£ a- “f< nndation but we cau lind 
a ( r r i* .tt many f. ‘i’ the hui.ti rrudcmi" we have giv< n A recluse 
who withdraw- h. m-‘df fi< -m tli» well.! in oi.hr to devote himself 
to religion, t.tkt ■> up Jii- position hy the ie of a w< 11 oi "pi mg aud 
there build.-' a .-n a ' piice of wall. f.imig which he speuds the days 
an 1 night* m nu*ditu f ion. unprotected from the wind .and ruin ex- 
cept 1 y hi'- . ami li\ itx^r oil Mich herb-a a-* ho can gather. washed 
lawn hy a drink of water from hi" 

Y.mg-clmo Vo - AiigouUinjii^a. Ju'.'n. 

... The tew runs .ft; £ ]fp [uj £J [ ![ ] J« ff} JfH ? J _ 
^5 tt • Mr. r- tl translate" •* fue chap* I opr u - t-.ward- the Ka-t. 
Hip principal door i- iiU'do-J by two si le ch nubei-, in front uf 
which -taud two -One ]_ iiinr-u*’ 3dx< ept that it i-* not nec, -'■uuy to 
be po -tri* tly In. ral with regard t«» m which h* i* d* ■*■ ' doty \t_-ry well 
for . Mr. Lt r« ndeiing h is ju-t a- much ihuno'- of being 
a** ■ >wn • m fact, w f tian^hit*- it d-inr- utly chiedy to ‘diow 
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or.o to (lie li ft bearing the figure of a wheel, the one to 
the right that of an ox. The water in the ponds was 
clour, the trees luxuriant in foliage, and the flowers of 
vaii'cn lines, truly beautiful to behold, so that it was 
called the Chih-huu" shrine. When Buddha went up to 
the Tao-li heaven to preach the Law fur his mother dur- 
ing ninety days, King Bo-ssu-ni longing to see him, carved 
out of sandal- wood 7 an image of Buddha and placed it on 
his I Buddha's) seat. Afterwards when Buddha returned 
to the -hiine, the image immediately glutted its place and 
came forth to meet him. Buddha said “ Beturn to }'our 
“ seat ; after my Nirvana you shall be the model for the 
“ four schools to copy." The imago accordingly returned 
to the scat. This image was the very earliest of all 
images, and is that winch later ages have copied. 
Buddha (lien removed to the small shrine on the 
south side, apart from the image and about twenty 
paces distant. The C'hih-him shrine was originally 
in seven compartments 0 . The Kings of these count- 
ries vied with each other in making offerings, 
hanging embroidered banners and canopies, scattering 

that til re p are two ways, according as the stop is put after pi 
or after . 

6. f|R . Mr. Beal in his Preface says “Chi-iin grounds, in- 
elaborate gardens.'’ 

7. See ante. 

8. We think there has here been a general misconception of the 

form of this shrine. Remasat translates by “ sept (‘tapes, " 

and Mr. Beal has put it into English as “seven stories" f s' i c ) . 
Now l||[ may mean a storey, but it also means a section or part of 
a suite measured horizontally. We are further borne out in this 
view by the occurrence of the same word in a subsequent sentence — ■ 
“lifiii they made it of two compartments in extent,” 
cot in height. If, however, Remusat’s emendation of for >3. 
is admitted, we shall he unable to claim this support. 
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flowers, burning incense, and lighting lamps from dusk 
to dawn 9 , day by day without ceasing. A rat holding in 
its mouth 10 a lamp-wick set fire to the embroidered ban- 
ners and canopies, and thus it came to pass that the seven 
compartments of the shrine were destroyed. The Kings 
and people of these countries were all very grieved and 
angry, saying 1 1 *' The sandal-wood image has been burnt.” 
But four or five days later wheu they opened the door of 
a small shrine on the east side, they suddenly beheld the 
original image (there). They were all very much re- 
joiced, and joining together rebuilt the shrine. They 
made it of two compartments in extent, and removed the 
image to its original position. Fa Ilsieu and Tao Cheng 
on arriving at the Chih-liuu shrine reflected that formerly 
the world-honoured One had dwelt here twenty-five years ; 
and that since they had been risking their lives among 
the outer barbarians, of all those who with the same 
object had traversed ali these nations together, some had 
gone back and others weie dead 1 2 . And now when they 

9. Jlr. Beal says '• wbiie lamp-, Aunt out day after day with 
unfading splendor," by wlneli he does nut do justice to m m 
which means that the lamp** were kept burning all night. 

10. Mr. Beal says “gnawing at the wick,’’ but the character 
fSy implies running oil with the wick in its mouth. 

11. Mr. Beal wrongly gives “supposing that the sandal wood 
figure had also been consumed." 

12. Mr. Beal, servilely copying Remu-at, has here committed 

one of his most glorious blunders. Wo will give the U-xt of the 
whole passage, f ji M. M TO T'J JsK S 1$ M tit 

lilgllif If SS W Fo, t* i iS 

Mr. Bs-ai gives “ When Fan Ilian and lo ■Ohmg arriVt I at tins 
chapel of Chi-nu, they were much afiected co think that this was 
the spot in which Buddha had passed twenty-five years of his life. 
Around them stood many strangms. aljf occupied in similar refiec- 
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saw Buddha’s vacant place, their hearts were moved to 
grief. The priests who lived there came forth and asked 
Fa Hsieu, saying, “ From what nation do you come ? " 
He replied “ From the land of Han.” The priests sighed 
and said, “ Good indeed ! Is it possible that foreigners can 
“ come hither seeking the Law ? ” Then they spoke one 
to another, saying, “ Ever since (the Law) has been 
“transmitted by us priests from generation to generation, 

no Buddhists from the land of Han have been known to 
“ come here ! ” Four li to the north-west of the shrine 
there is a grove of trees called “ Recovered Sight.” Form- 
erly, there were five hundred blind men living at the side 
of the shrine 15 . Buddha prated for them and they all 
recovered their sight. The blind men were delighted, 
and sticking their staves in the ground made obeisance. 
These staves accordingly grew to a considerable size, and 
as people venerated them and did not venture to cut them 
down they became a grove, and obtained this name. The 
priests of Chili-hun after their midday meal generally 
come into this grove to sit in meditation. Siv or seven li 
to the north-east of the Cliih-liun shrine, mother P'i-she- 
chu 1 4 made a shrine, and invited Buddha and the priests. 

tions. They had traverse 1 a succession of .-trance countries. Per- 
haps they might be to return home, ptrhap. they would 

die!" Such a translation well deserves a du.-u nutes of admira- 
tion at the <-nd instead of the single one that Mr. Heal modestly 
appends. Six consecutive elt iracter-i are uttoily ignored. and a host 
of strangers, all making tile same reflections as our two pilgiitns, 
aie improvised solely as a means of attaching some signification 
to 3k. 

13. ^ ^ jlfc. Mr. Bed give-; on this ^pot, 

who were m the lmbi< of attending the Chanel.” We do not know 
iu tins sen^o, but Ljot being quite ^atistied with the literal ren- 
dering, willmglv hand oVer the difficulty to our readers. 

14- Yi> , tk ,, -tn It iwi. rRraL 





It is still iu existence them 1 ’. The great >,f 

the (Jliik-hun shrine lias two entiimce-, one to the east 
anil the other to the north. This garden is on the snot 
where the elder Hsu-ta spread gold money and bought 
the ground 1 ’. The shiine is in the middle of it. 15ml- 
dha lived here a long time preaching salvation to men. 
On all the spots where he walked and sat. pagodas have 
been built, each with its particular name : as, f-.r instance, 
the place where the Sun-to-li 1 11 commuted murder and 
accused Buddha. Seventy paces to the until, outside 
the east entrance of the Chih-lmu, on the east nle of the 
road. Buddha formerly argued with ninety-six schools of 
heretics. The King, IVlinislers, gentry, and people came 
together in crowds to listen, when a heretic woman, 
named Chan-clie-mo-na"*, becoming envious, arranged 
some clothes iu such a maimer as to make herself appear 
uicfiiii r, ami coming into the midst of the prb-ts accu-ed 
Buddha of breaking the Lav. Thereupon tho heavenly 
ruler SInli elrmged himself into a white mmi-i- an 1 bit 
her girdle in two. The cloth-. s then f •_ 1 1 d wn. audnmur- 
diately the earth gape-d and she went d*n\u alive to this 

Id. Mr. Leal <.iv.s •* the it*ius of tln^ cli.u ♦ r -iLil • iukI adds 
m a note, “the woid kn u^ed in tho oimin.ih although crvu<*i.i]!y 
u-otl a-hoibia’ily, denoting n n-u ><inrrt<\' nt a >: tsrtiun. h.i-« u!-o the 
beiiit.’ of ku , litic-H ut oi old ” r l ho u lia^ ]![j or ac- 

cording to Mr. JjcaI & the iuiu' i!b of till* pha.'<‘ -mu 
exist. 

Id. The text has B ?£• Mr- B ♦■al tr.it' 'hit"* i: “third n m- 
closiue,” as if partly on the ftrniirth of tin* re-apf ♦ {trance of 
thi-s character in the next ^enbuic* 3 . He doubtless ri lit 

17. In order to obtain a c« it.. in plot of laud on whu h to b,i,,d a 
fhiine for Luddha, lie had to c«oer it f.*r the o;sn*-r vnii g.dd com. 

1 R - M I'li f 1 ! >tsC Ps '<’% ftSfi Ml. Peal -ay. •■ii'. place 

^ here Luddha was accused of lmiuleting the b uaJLu.t 

10 Chmohim.ina. />< a>. 
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Infernal Regions. There is also the place where Tiao-ta 2 0 
with poisoned nails wished to injure Buddha and 
went down alive to the Infernal Regions. Poste- 
rity has marked all these spots for recognition. More- 
over, where the argument took place a shrine has 
been built, over sixty feet hi height, with a sitting 
Buddha inside. On the east of this road there is a tem- 
ple 21 belonging to the heretics, called “ Ying-fou .” 2 2 It 
is alongside of the road, on the opposite side to the shrine 
at the place of the argument, and is also over sixty feet 
in height. The temple is called “Ying-fou” because 
when the sun is in the west the shadow of Buddha’s shrine 
falls upon it ; but when the sun is in the east, the shadow 
of the temple falls northwards and thus never touches 
Buddha’s shrine. Whenever the heretics sent people, as 
they often did, to look after the temple, sweep and sprinkle 
it, burn incense, light lamps, and make offerings, the 
next morning the lamps were always found iu Bud- 
dha’s shrine. The Brahmans iu their auger said “You 
“ Shamans are always taking away our lamps to worship 
“ your Buddha .” 2 3 They therefore remainedin attendance 
that night, and saw the deities they themselves worship- 


20. Bevadatta. Rernu*at. 

21. Srjp* Devdlaya. Rtinusat. 

22. ** shadow covered.” 

23. This appears to us nearer the original than Mr. Beal's 
translation of Kemusat’s rendering “pourquoi ne nous y opposeri- in-t 
pas 9 " — “ why do not we put astop to it?" The whole Fenteece is 

it & pi® -t ft mm m ft m t it- 

Mr. Beal make these word's i-po^en ny the Biahmaus among them- 
selves, not to the Shamans , but the seuse they gfve to the last four 
characters seems to us out of the question as never means we. 
and T ± fits iu very well with the j|]j£ iu the last senteuce. 
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ped 24 take the lamps, walk three times round Buddha’s 
shrine, and offer them to him. When they had done 
this, they suddenly disappeared. Thus, the Brahmans 
came to know the greatness of Buddha's divinity, and at 
once left their homes and entered his priesthood . 25 
Tradition says that near about the time that this happen- 
ed the Chili -liun shrine was surrounded by ninety-six 
monasteries, all inhabited by priests 26 , except one which 
was empty. In this country 27 there are ninety-six 
schools of heretics, all of which acknowledge the present 
state of existence . 20 These have each their disciples, 
who also all beg their food, but do not hold an alms-bowl. 
They further seek salvation 2 9 by building alongside of 


21 H, dt Jjjf ig f.tp Sir. Beal’s translation of this is a 
gratuitous mistake, for Kemusat gives it correctly enough. Mr. 
Beal, however, puts a stop at and renders it “saw how the thing 
was done,’’ joining on to the next sentence. Me refer Mr. 

Beal to the Jiq ft* passim for the use of as we have given it. 


25 ■ ^ X M- . 

20. Litei ally, “ all of which had dwelling places for priests, ex- 
eept one place which was empty.’* 

27. The text has df- rjv ff, etc., and Mr. Beal translates 
by “ Iu this country of mid-India,” which is of course wiong, and 
which we are ashamed to say put ns temporarily off the right scent. 
Luckily, however, we came across the very plira e some weeks later 
in Book II. Fait II, Chapter 10, of the works of Mencius, name y 

n $ 4* m fa g -? ^ich di5 p - se3 of 

lh ,1. An aualogv between pb m and the Latm mrd ‘° ^ 
suggested by a friend, Mr. (>. M. B. Playfair, who is destined some 
day to take a high place among Sinologues. Such sum an n s, i 
o.-r, will hardly bear dissection, though we consider the present 
example liappv enough to deserve quotation „„„ns;-serit le 

/-£• 4n lit Bwnusat sa ^ 3 11111 401 conna, ^ ent ‘ e 
inuude amuel ’• ^Ir^eal says “all of whom (do! allow the reality 

<-*f worldly phenomena.'* . , 

-9. Mr. Beal has entirely omitted ^ ^ pHZ e 
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desert roads houses of charity where shelter and food are 
given to travellers, or to passing priests of Buddha — but 
for a different period. Tiao-ta 30 has also some prieots 
remaining. They worship the three past Buddlus, but 
not Shih-chia- wen * 1 Buddha. Four U to the south- 
east of the city of She-wei is the spot where Buddha 
stood by the roadside wlieu king Liu-li 32 wanted to 
destroy the She-i 13 nation. A pagoda has been built 
there. Fifty li to the west of the city, there is another 
city called Tou-wei . 34 It is the place where Chia-yeh 35 
Buddha was born. There where the father and son met. 
and where he entered Nirvana, pagodas have been built, 
A great pagoda has also been raised over the remains of 
the body of Chia-yeh Ju-lai . 34 

( HAl’TEP. XXI. 

From the city of Sho-wci travelling south-east, twelve 
''it, the pilgrims arrived at a large towu called Na-p'i- 

pr'.L.itily by Jb'mns.uV tran-dati n of these word*. — *■ Ils chorcliont 
aii'-i lo b'Mihiui dans ie* deserts et -ur les route-*." MV submit 
our to the approval of our r eider*, who will piolu.bly 

a-rtr.- with its that tven an un«uc(-i-sful effort is better than slamng 
over a pit- -aye as if there was no real difficulty in it. 

S'*. P‘V..IUU. 

SI. Shikyu JIuni. 

Hi. V'.r M'.illiah i. Dral. 

'g* tJC. IJ. can-e Mr. Beal cannot identify She-i, lie says it 
nut-t lie the '■ countiy of tin* Sakva f.utii v.” It would have been, 
to -.iv tile ie.r*t, pohte to in-kniv.vledoe tint this speculation is more 
Corn ctlv the pr.ipi ity of Ih'musat. Ch xx.. X, te h7. 

31. Hr. Beal -ays ‘ ‘ Cunningham identifies tins place with 
T.vlwa. - ’ 

K.isyapi. Rcm’isat. 

.fi. Jn-l.t: — Tathagut.i. Itinm.nt. 
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cilia , 1 which is the place where Chu-lo-cli’in 1 Buddha 
was born. On the spot where the father and son met 
and where he entered Nirvana, there are also monasteries 1 
and pagodas. From this point going north less than a 
yu-yen, they arrived at the city where Chu-na-han-mou- 
ni 1 Buddha was born. Ou the spot where the father and 
son met and where he entered Nirvana, pagodas have in 
both cases been built. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

From this point going east one yu-yen, the pilgrims ar- 
rived at the city of Chia-wei-lo-wei . 1 Inside the city there 
is neither King nor people ; it is just like a wilderness. 
There are only priests and some tens of families , 3 and 
that is all. Ou the spot where formerly was the palace 
of King Pai-chiug a representation has been made of the 
heir-apparent and his mother, at the moment that, riding 
on a white elephant, he entered the womb of his mother . 1 

COArTEa XXI. 

1. Unknown. 

2. Krakuchanda. litmus at. 

3. Mr. Beal omits the “monasteries.*’ 

4. Kanakamuni. Bemusat. 

[From this point Klaproth is chiefly responsible for the notes 
appended to each chapter of Reiuusat’s translation, but for con- 
venience we shall still contiuue to quote them as before under the 
name of Bemusat.] 

CHAPTER XXII. 

1. Kapilavastu. Bemusat. 

2. + Mr. Beal as mural says, “about ten families.” 

3. The following i^ the text of this sentence : — 

Mr. 

Beal gives, “ In the place where stand the ruin* of the palace of 
Budhodana, there is a picture of the Prince apparent and his mother. 
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On the spots where the Prince issued from the east gate, 
saw a sick man, and turned about his chariot to go home, 
pagodas have been raised. Also, where A-i inspected the 
heir-apparent ; 4 where Nau-t’o and the others struck the 
elephant, dragged, and threw it 5 (outside the city wall) ; 
where the arrow going south-east thirty li entered the 
ground and caused a spring of water to gush forth, which 
posterity made into a well for travellers to drink at ; 
where Buddha, having attained Wisdom, came back to 
see his father the King ; where the five hundred Shih-tzu 6 
left their families and made obeisance to Yu-po-li ; where 
the earth quaked sis times ;' 1 where Buddha prayed for 
all the Devas, and the four heavenly Kings guarded the 
four doors so that the King his father could not get in ; 
where Ta-ai-tao presented Buddha with a priest's robe as 
he sat facing the east underneath the Ni-chu-lu 0 tree, 
which tree still exists ; and where King Liu-li killed the 
Shakyas 0 who had all previously obtained the rank of 
Hou-t'o-huu 10 — towers have been built which are still 

(supposed to be) taken at the time of his miraculous conception. 
The Prince is represented as descending towards his mother, riding 
on a white elephant.” Remusat gives Sudhodana for king Pui-chiiig . 

4. In order to tell his fortune. 

o. Mr Beal has omitted thrnc, though he explains in his 
note » from Julitnj that Devadatta struck the elephant with his list 
and killed it, Nanda seized and dragged it aside, and Buddlia threw 
it outside the city walls.” 

«■ g ?• 

7. 1 more conectlv, as Remusat has it, “ de six 
manieres.” Mr. Beal says “sis times in succession.” 

8. Xyagrodha. Itnnutat. 

9. M omen whom he uoudhahkal had carried a ay for his 
harem, but who refused to accept their position. Julicn. 

10. Srotapanna, est le nom de la premiere classe des S' mutt ins 
fa auditeurs de Bouddha.” Reinumt. 
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in existence. Several U to the north-east of the city 
there is a royal field, where the heir-apparent sat under a 
tree and watched men ploughing. 11 Fifty li to the east 
there is a royal garden, called Lun-min 1 *, where the 
Queen, entering the pool, bathed herself, and coming out 
twenty paces on the north side of the pool, raised her 
hands to grasp the branch of a tree, 13 and facing the east 
brought forth the heir-apparent. When the Prince was 
horn he walked seven steps, and two dragon-kings 14 
washed his body. At the place where he was washed a 
well has been made, and also at the above-mentioned 
bathing pool, 15 from which the priests are now accustom- 
ed to get their drinking-water. All Buddhas have four 
places eveilastingly fixed. (1). Where they attain per- 

il. Mr, Beal says " watched a plougliing-inntck." but gives no 
explanation of or authority for such rendering. Eemusat says 
“ cousiiKra ties labourer.! au.1 quotes a passage to shew that the 
young piii.ee was invited to take an interest in agriculture " atm 
quo ses reflexions no se porfcassent pas sur la doctrine. ” 

12. Lumbini. Also expressed in Chinese by W3S . 

13. Sir. Beal says ‘‘holding a branch of the (Sala) tree in her 

hand ” for ^ ^ He has omitted the next two 

character altogether, j|C Ip] fucinj the east. 

14. Bemusafc says in a note “ Deux rois des dragons, freies, 1 uu 
nomine Eia In, et l’autre Yu Kia lo.’’ 

15. A troublesome sentence to translate satisfactorily. Hr. Beal, 

as is his wont with difficult passages, avoids exposing his weakness 
by taking no notice at all of the la-t five characters. The text runs 
& Jk il f£ # Tk ± ^ idi The difficulty is of course with 

_t* Does it mean literally “over (the well),’ or merely “ h^-ide, 
for which there would he sufficient authority in "Jt _C Tj -^ 4 Or 
mayj: refer to (Jl ~$.) the bathing-place “ above-mentioned V' 
Keiuusat gives the following forced transition: — “ al tmlrmtou tvtr« 
ablution eut lieu, il *e forma aussitOt un puits , et c e-t a ce ptut-i 
aussi bien qu’a l’etang ou avait eu lieu le bain, quo les ltiigmux on. 
coutume de puiser l’eau qu'iis boiveut.” It seems to n* pretty mear 
that there were ticn wells, one at each place. 
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feet wisdom. (2). Where they turn the wheel of the 
Law. 1 6 (3). Where they preach and refute the heretics 

in argument. (4). Where they descend after having been 
up to the Tao-li heaven to preach the Law for the benefit 
of their mothers. The other places are announced ac- 
cording to circumstances. 1 7 The country of Chia-wei-lo- 
wei is very desolate and barren, with very few inha- 
bitants. 18 On the roads, white elephants and lions are 
to be feared ; travellers must not be incautious. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Travelling eastward 1 five yu-yen from Buddha’s birth 
place, there is a country called Lan-mo. s The king of 
this country obtained a share 3 of Buddha’s remains, and 
when he got back he built a pagoda which was called the 
Lan-mo pagoda. By the side of the pagoda is a pool, 

1G. “ C'e&t uue expression allegorique employee pour indiquer 

qu'un Bonddha a commence a precher la doctrine.” lltmusat. 

it. H ! J 8# ;j; hi Mr. Beal gives “ With respect 

to other places, they are chosen accoiding to the time when the 
several Buddhas come into the world.” But is only the com- 
plement of 71^* 

18. Mr. Beal here makes another of his uncalled-for emendations. 
The text is extremely simple: — A £ M M 3l n # 

*3 e * c * but Mr. Beal must needs put a stop at £§ and render 
it “ you seldom meet any people on the roads. *’ 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

1. Klaproth has inadvertently placed this sentence at the end 
of one chapter and at the beginning of the next. Mr. Beal puts it 
at the end of chapter xxii. hut it seems more appropriate here. 

2. ‘‘This place is identical with llamagamo of the Mahawanso.” 
Beal . 

3. One of the eight parts into which his remains were divided 
aftor ciemutiou 
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and in it tlicre is a dragon which is always guarding the 
pagoda, and worships there day and night. When king 
A-yu came into the world, lie wanted to destroy the eight 
pagodas 4 and make eighty-four thousand pagodas. When 
he had already destroyed seven, he next wished to des- 
troy this one ; whereupon the dragon assumed its shape , 5 6 
and led king A-yu into the building. Then when he lud 
seen all the implements of worship, (the dragon) said to 
the king, “ If you can worship more efficiently than this, 
“ then you may destroy it.'' (The dingon then) led him 
forth," (saying) “I will not contend with you.” King 
A-yu, knowing that these implements of worship were not 
of this world, at once returned home. Hereabout the 
vegetation is rank. No one sprinkles or sweeps ; 7 hut 
occasionally a herd of elephants taking water with their 
trunks, sprinkle the ground, or bring flowers and incense 
to offer at the pagoda. Some Buddhists of these coun- 
tries, wishing to worship at the pagoda, when they saw 
the elephants, were very much afraid and hid themselves 

4. Built over the eight portions of hU remam». 

5. The text has g| fig J& &■ Mr. 1W -ays “ The Prag.m 
therefore assumed a body,'* and refers to Jnlieii as his authority for 
stating in a note “Namely that of a Brahmin.’ i he ( hm«-o 
phi use, however, implies nothing beyond the »eu-e attached to it in 
our translation, and simply means “became visible las a dingon' 
ill is a .synonymous phrase. 

6. The two words J# £ which we have thus translated are 

considered by Mr. Beal as part and parcel of the Ji.tj.on 1" fC * 
bis version of this sentence being, “If y mi c,vu exc< ’^ mt 111 ^ u 
particulars, then you may destroy the tower, n<> *nnl <b> ■ y < 

I will have no quarrel with you.” The italic-' are om o>\n a t.mut» 

of aMom-dnuent, if not of admiration. at this hamlhug - f tl.» two 

characters given above, which are undoubtedly m autitue-^ to 

4# * * A- 

7. The of the pagoda 
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behind ti'eea ; (then) beholding the elephants perform the 
ceremonies according to the -Law, the Buddhists were 
overcome with sorrow and gratitude (with sorrow 
because) here there were no monks for the performance 
of rites at the pagoda, so that the (duties of) sprinkling 
and sweeping devolved upon elephants. These Buddhists 
therefore gave up their Five Commandments'* and became 
Shamis, themselves cutting down the grass and shrubs, 
levelling tbe spot, and thus making it neat and clean. 
They persuaded the king of the country to made dwelling- 
places for priests, to serve as a temple. 1 " At present 
there are priests in residence. The above events are 
quite recent, and from the date of their occurrence until 


8. Ifr. Beal here ignores tbe character pppnrintii ti of the 
elephants' services, and thus escapes the somewhat clumsy con- 
struction of the next few vords. 


9. Ordinary Buddhists are bound to observe only five (A) com- 
mandments ; but for those who enter the priesthood there are five 
(B) more, ten in all. 


A.- 


B.- 3, 

14 . 


Thou shalt not take life. 

„ „ steal 

,, ,, ,, commit adultery. 

,, ., ,, lie. 

,. ,, drink wine. 

.. .. ,, sit on a large or lofty couch. 

,, .. ,, have flowers or ribbons on thy dress. 

,. ,, siug, dance, or witness plays. 

,, ,, ,, Wear JOWellelv. 

., ,, ,, eat except at certain hours. 


10. The text lias W> } ft B LE EL 

^ 7 * S! $ {j;- Mr. Beal says ‘ k They further stimulated the 

King of the country to help m ike resident es for the pnests. More- 
over they built a temple, m which priests still reside." We fail to see 
how Mr. Beal arrives at this very plausible rendeiiug. To make any- 
thing at all of it, we have been obliged as u-uial to change tl into JXX • 
Mr. Be.il further leaves out altogether the next four characters 


& # & ill- 
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now 1 * , the head of the temple has always been a Shami. 
From this point going erst three yu-ycn, on the spot 
where the heir-apparent sent back his charioteer 13 and 
got away from his white horse, a pagoda has been built. 

CIIAPTER XXIV. 

From this point going east four yu-ycn, the pilgrims 
arrived at the Ashes pagoda , 1 where there is also a 
monastery. Proceeding farther twelve yu-ycn, they 
arrived at the city of Clm-i-na-chieh . 2 To the north of 
the city, where between two trees, on the bank of the 
Hsi-lien river, the world-honoured One, with his head to 
the north, entered Nirvana; where Hsu-po 3 last of all 
attained Wisdom ; where in his golden coffin the world- 
honoured One was worshipped for seven days ; where 
Chin-kang-li-shih 4 threw down his sceptre : and where 
the eight kings divided the remains — in all these jlaces 
pagodas have been built, and monasteries, all of which 
exist to this day. In this city the inhabitants are very 

11. We consider that sullicieutly expressed by this 

rendering. Mi. Beal says “ there has bet u a regular succession of 
priests till uuw." 

12. FtOmusat sftjs “ leuvoya son char et quitta ^onchoval blanc.” 

Mr. Beal sa 2 -s “tlisinii-fd hi'* charioteer Tchaudaka. and the royal 

1. >rse, previous to their letunl.*' The text ha> J-Li 

(=J E§ ^ Z . The fio't that Buddha's horse was very anxious 
to accompany him explains the use of [£i , but 7.S seems a little 
awkwardly placed. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

1. Built on the spot where Buddha's body was burnt. 

2. “La ville cle Kommani des Iivres pah.” tuusat. 

3. Subhadra. RSmuat. 

4. Yadjrapani. He threw down his scenhe and rolled on the 
ground for grief at the death of Buddha. Vt-nn-nt. 
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few ami scattered, and only sucli as are connected with 
the priesthood. From this point going south-east twelve 
tjti-tjeii, they arrived at the place where all the Li-chu 5 wish- 
ed to follow Buddha into Nirvana, but Buddha wouldnot hear 
of it. Longing for Buddha, they were unwilling to depart ; 
whereupon Buddha produced a great, deep stream which 
they could not cross ; and then, giving them his alms-bowl 
as a memorial, sent them away to their homes. A stone 
pillar has been put up on which this is inscribed. 

CHAPTF.R XXV. 

From this point going east five yn-yen, the pilgrims ar- 
rived at the country of Pi-she-li . 1 To the north of the 
capital of P'i-she-li there is a large forest and a shrine in 
two compartments 2 where Buddha once dwelt ; also the 

5. "Habitants lie la ville ile Phi eke li iVaisYilil.” Pcmumt, 
f llie rest of this chapter lias lceeived severe tieatmeut at the hands 
of Klaproth. Hardly two consecutive words are propel ly turn-dated, 
and the sense is completely altered. Mr. Beal has pi yen it correct- 
ly, but we must differ from him as to the last seven characters. He 
says -‘On this they went bitch and erected a stone pillar, although 
he has already used up in the preceding sentence the only character 
5r to which such meaning could be attached. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1, VaisVili. linuu.nit. 

“■ ^ r - Beal gives the following somewhat confused rendering of 

tills passage “ To the north of the city of this name (or. to the 
North of the capital city of Vais, bill there is the Viliaru of the great 
finest ( Vfaliai ana \ihbra) which has a double tower for a tower of 
two stories .sic;).” The text has M ft X # M M fit 
and seems to yield more readily a forest amt a shrine, as ROimisat 
originally took it. Iff [§] does n,,t mean either a “ double tower 
«-r a tower of two storeys i hut simply that the shrine was divided 
into two If!], which character may but does not necessaiilv signify 
an upper chamber. 
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pagoda (built over) half the body of A-nan. Inside this 
city the woman An-po-lo 3 formerly build a pagoda in 
honour of Buddha, which is still in existence. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, 
where was the garden which tho woman An-po-lo gave to 
Buddha for a dwelling-place ; and where Buddha, about 
to enter Nirvana, issuing with his disciples from tho west 
gate of the city, turned round to the right , 4 and beholding 
the city of P’i-she-li said to his disciples “ This is the last 
“ place I shall visit ” 5 6 — on these spots men of later genera- 
tions have build pagodas. Three h to the north-west of 
the city there is a pagoda called Fang-kung-chang,'’ the 
origin of which name was as follows : — On the upper 1 
Ganges there was a king whose concubine was delivered 
of an unformed foetus. The Queen in her jealousy said 
41 Your delivery is a bad omen,’’ and accordingly enclosed 
it in a wooden box and threw it into the Ganges. Lower 
down tho stream the king of another country was taking 
a stroll when ho saw on the water the wooden box. IIo 
opened it and found inside one thousand boys, upright 


3. Amradarik.i, or daughter of tho mango tree, Lcnl. 

4. Mr. Beal adds " as a token of respect,' but alludes to "an 
ingenious note " by Mr. Laid lay, which it id to bo regretted ho Las 
not given. 

s. Mr. Beal give, 3 "In this pi tec I 

have performed the last religion! ac* cf cy career" But there i.; 
no authority (except Klaproth's) for «nch on interpretation of fj. 
Bemusat himself was very wide of the mark ' — " C’est nn lieu oh 
je reviendrai bien longtemps apro3 ceci.” 

6. H — loy down hours and ■ -tha , it r-j-ost. £jfc i. ft 

general term for §j| : not “clubs" as Mr Eer.l (.boos' 3 to 
translate it. 

<■ ± i£, v-hicl Mr. Betti turn c - y.' r. ■ b -on of 
*.hf rareri'.r “t -V 4 * ’ u.-* f r ‘v ii* - l:i:- 
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and of striking appearance." The king at once took 
them out and brought them up, and when they were 
full-grown they were very brave and strong, so that when- 
ever they went to war thc-ir enemies were invariably 
compelled into submission. Subsequently, they went to 
attack the country of the king their father, at which the 
latter was overcome with anxiety. His concubine asked 
the king why he was auxious. He replied, “ The king 
“of that country has one thousand sons incomparable brave 
“and strong, and they propose coming to my country; 
“therefore I am anxious.” His concubine said, “ Be not 
“anxious ; but make a lofty chamber on tlie east side of 
“the city, and when the enemy" comes place me up in it. 
“I shall be able to keep them off.'’ The king did so, and 
when the enemy arrived, the concubine called out to them 
from the chamber, “You are my sous ; 1 0 why do you rebel 
“against me They replied “ Who arc you that says you 
“are our mother ? The concubine said, “ If you do not 
“believe, all look up and open your mouths.” She then 
pressed her two breasts, and each gave forth five hundred 


kin* lived “ higher np " than the ether, in which sense we use the 
wel l -upper.” It might well be omitted altogether provided duo 
loue weii- cron to the followin'' T . 

■ith ~r T .,f. ,{.u „ ° 

- '"h h— \ f • -di’. Beal wrongly rend irs these words “veiy 

fair .Hid ,;u-t of a size.” If j$= was to be used in its other sens. . 
it would cive the exact conlruiy to “just of a size but here it is 
UDuuubte.iiy to be taken in its supeilative sense. 


1'. Mr. Ik. d 
that thn n the 
arnite- ahl;e. 
1". For no . 


translates as “robbers," apparently kmorant 
common term applied to thi.Ves, rebels, and 'll.. -tile 

i lUiily reason Mr. Ihal elect, to put this half of her 


donna t.u 


i»rui,- 


my c-nildtou ail ’ “ — 
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jots of milk which foil into the mouths of her thousand 
sons. Then they knew that she was their mother and 
laid down their hows and other weapons. The two kings, 
tlicir fathers, by meditating upon these circumstances 
attained the state of Pi-chili Buddhas, and the pagoda 
built in memory of them is still in existence. Afterwards, 
when the world-honoured One attained wisdom, he said 
to his disciples “ This is where formerly in my time the 
“ bows and weapons were laid down .” 1 1 Thus posterity 
came to know, and built a pagoda on the spot. Ilc-nco 
the name. The thousand boys are the same as the thou- 
sand Buddhas of the Lulj-a of sages.' - Buddha standing 
by the pagoda of Faag-kuug-chang said to A-uan, “ After 


‘‘ three months I must euter Nirvana 1 ’ ; on which the king 
of devils ' 3 confused A-nau so that ho did not request 
Buddha to remain in the world. From this point going 
tu-.t three or Fair It, there is a pagoda. A hundred years 
after the Xirv.ua of Bud 'ha -mac mendicant priests of 
B'i-ih. -h having i.ia km .he Ln- .tpuucs m ten p trticuhu'S 
stated that Buddha had -ail .-s.-h vu- the 1 'ivqcr prac- 
tice ; 11 wheieupcn the Lo-hun-. the mm beauts who 
observed the Ih.-uplin. ~, and the lay -1 >mtli ‘ r ' 1 in all 
31 . Au'iwi'K 't tics t,. ..a, winch tla- t. at v.iil only In ar 


v.-ihu n stv, in, it -,v >s c... 


tin ' 1 • <• n. flu-ion. - “ 


w Xi 


!I f ft 


luinativo e.t'ie to jjj, a.- 
xslicrc I f..nu«*ily lid-1 <' 


, r.'i / to :iti. I IV mu- it li.rl 

It- ][. ,i t»u j.vlip on nvait tVpi'V." 

§ ft Hlit ^ i- ftl l-prci/'y 
7 »’r Et al bas i-Vvn it : — “ Tin- i- 
; L' 11 .}' 1 '* Idly cW" Tut t 


r.i; 

tli 


it- t<» 

llh.i 


LO- 


1-J. IX 3?f. * l Lf k.T'[ a *1 'ii - \W> 


not in ft! to 

r? ifj 

f o*i /. < > * I-)' i J> 

!;■>. IJ.li.t 

pj t3 Wi >3 s~ m -’ u 1 


rt -l- _-** 

’?<. 'f I 
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seven hundred ecclesiastics, examined and compared the 
Disciplines over and over again . 1 0 Posterity has built a 
pagoda on the spot which is also still in existence. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

From this point going east four yu-yen, the pilgrims 
arrived at the confluence of the five rivers. When A-nan 
going from the country of Mo-chieh 1 to P’i-she-li wished 
to enter Nirvana, the gods informed king A-ahe-shih* who 
at once proceeded with all haste and with his soldiers 
pursued him to the river. The Li-ckii, hearing that A-nan 
had arrived, also came to meet him ; and when they were 
all 3 on the river (banks), A-nan reflected that by advanc- 
ing he would incur the hatred of king A-shC-shih, and by 
returning, the enmity of the Li-cku. Thcrcforo, in the 
middle of the river ho entered the fiery state of san-mei* and 

translate “ lay-brothers.” These last do not shave the entire head, 
and have not been branded, i.o. ordained. 

10. Hr. Beal says “afresh;" br.t lli ~ Tit dlf many times. 
Mr. Beal takes it as if the priests produced a revised copy of the 
Disciplines ; the text, however, seems only to imply that a soarch 
was made for the passages quoted by the Nonconformists. 


chapter xxvi 

1. Magadha. Rfmasnt 

2. Ajatasatrn. •• C’etait un roi dc Magadha qni vivait vers i'an 
80d avant notre ero. ' Remusat. Mr. Beal places him, according to 
the Hindoo records, B. C. 5(jU. 

PJ IP! _fc— i.e. the king and his soldiers on ono side, the 
Li-chii on the other. Mr. Beal iirnores and says the Litehavas 
set out to meet him “ and arrived at the bank of the river.” 

d- C ft “ Somddhi, e’est li dire ia plus profonde meditation 
r- iigietise, laquellc sort alors du corps du deflint et le consume pour 
■ r ‘ 1'iodmrc dans tonte la luuatC dvut il utait oin C pendant sa vie.” 

lie rt- US -If 
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passed by cremation into Nirvana. His body was divided 
into two parts, one for each side of tlio river ; and the 
two kings having each obtained one half of his remains 
returned and raised pagodas over them. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Having crossed the river and journeyed south one yu- 
ycn, the pilgrims arrived at the country of Mo-chieh-t’i' and 
the city of Pa-lien-fo , 2 the latter of which was (formerly) 
ruled by king A-yu. The king’s palace and courts were 
all constructed by spirits whom ho employed to pile stones, 
build walls and gates, carve ornamental designs and en- 
grave 3 — truly not the work of mortals. These still exist. 
King A-yu’s younger brother having attained the position 
of Lo-han was in the habit of residing at the Ch’i-she- 
chueh hill, ' his idea of enjoyment being undisturbed 
meditation. The king very respectfully asked him to 
come and practice his religious ceremonies 3 at home; but 
he, liking the quiet of the hill, refused to accept the invi- 
tation. The king then said to him “ If you will only 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

1. Magadha. 

2. Fatna. 

3. The text ha, .1 lt£ $ lid B % M IB Mr Beal 
gives “ Tlio massive stoned of which the wall 8 ? are made, the door 
ways and the sculptured towers, are no human woik.” We cun find 
nothing about tower? or ** massive ’’ stones in the text. For the 
former Mr. Beul has evidently mistaken j§|* The whole sentence 
is moreover wrongly separated from the verb ^ on which it 
depends. 

4. Gridhrakuta or the Fic du Yautour. U>'rhu<at. 

5. Mr. Beal here translates ^ ‘to receive wr present; his 
religious offering? " But it hardly scan- doubtful which must be 
meant in the j resent passu- 't. 


Off 
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“agree to come, I Trill make a kill for you in the middle of 
“the city.” Accordingly he prepared food and drink, and 
calling together all the spirits said to them, “ Tomorrow 
“when all of you accept my invitation, there being no 
“seats , 6 each bring your own.” On the following day the 
spirits arrived each carrying a huge cube 7 of stone some 
four or five paces (every way). Yv'hen the spirits had 
done with them as seats, the king made them make a 
great hill , 8 and further at the foot of it construct a stone 
room with five square stones, thirty feet in length, twenty 
feet in breadth, and more than ten feet in height. There 
was a Brahman belonging to the Greater Development, 
named Lo-t'ai-ssu-p'o-mi , 0 who lived in this city. His 
intellect was vigorous and his knowledge extensive ; there 
was nothing that he did not understand. He led a pure 
and solitary life. 1 " The king of the country reverenced 
him as his teacher , 1 1 and when ho went to pay his re- 
spects did not venture to sit down. If the king fiom a 
feeding of affection and veneration grasped Lis hand, when 
ho let go the Brahman would make haste to wa-hit . 14 

IS. Klapn.th got into a glorious state of confusion over this 
simple sentence. 

7. Tor the meaning of ^fj we shall look to the asMstaner of 
a fiieiiu.y reader. Mr. Beal avoids the difficulty vritli his mual 
skill. 

lli- The * leftrs to jlj and not as Mr. 
Beal crroneou-ly takes it. 

■h Mr. Deal can give no “ satisfactory opinion as to the correct 
restoration of this name and — it may he a coincidence — Bemusat 
1- o ip tally mute. 

Jzl '{ft ^ 1=3 /§• Mr. Btiil sayvi “ho hud apart tveu- 
pR‘l in "ihnt meditation.” But there r nothing hem about “medi- 
tation/' He has apparently conflict d and 

i 1 ” Ih ligiMits .-nptiier ■ (hum.” 

1_. Mi, Btal ahiiuiUy lenduv thi- $1 frC hy •* warned lum^H 
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He was perhaps over fifty years of age .' 3 All the coun- 
try looked up to and relied on this one man. He diffused 
widely tlie Law of Buddha, so that the heretics were un- 
ahle to discredit it .' 4 By the side of king A-yu's pagoda 
the priests built a Mo-ho-yen 15 monastery, very imposing 
in appearance. There is also a temple of the Lesser 
Development, the two together numbering six or seven 
hundred priests, of grave and decorous aspect, each taking 
his proper pilace.' 0 Virtuous Shamans from all quarters, 

13. Mr. Beal hero falls into a gross blunder, and one which had 
already been perpetrated by Klaproth. He joins this sentence on 
to the next and translates it, “For something like fifty years the 
whole country looked up to this man and placed its confidence on 
him alone.” The text has Pj 2L -f* fij; ^ H Hi @ jib 

- A- 

14. Here again Mr. Beal, this time differing from Bomnsat. com- 
mits an error of liaison. This sentence ends tom 

(the lust character being evidently a misprint for and the next 
begins with ^ fjf, but Mr. Beal gives it “ were unable to obtain 
any advantage at all over the priesthood.” 

15. Mahayana, or the Greater Development. 

10. We cannot refrain from giving this pa-age with the render- 
ings of Beal and Remusat. I 

§J 09 H iP PI etc - For thi< Ilt,ma ^ afc “ x x 

six ot sept cents religieux. On y voit aus&i ties colli ges admirable- 
laenfc batis dans tin style majestueux et grave. Les Chti him d uno 
haute vi-rtu des qnatre parties du monde Ac.” Mr. Beal says “ x x 
•six or seven hundred pnests, all of them exceedingly well conduct* d. 
In the College attached to the temple one may sec eminent Slnm-ins 
fiom overy quarter of the world, Ac.” e will coniine our-» .\i - to 
an analysis of Mr. Beal’s version. He puts a comma at ;|-c and a 
full stop at thus producing a most un-Chin* -o ^enten.-e cf h'l 
adjectives; and further makes ^ govern P*J a-- it- aef \-utiv£ 
ea^e. Such a bungle quite throws into the shad' the IiiD“u v r- 
S'l-m, wherein the proper division of sentences i- i\ * v.im 1, <.in> uni 
the result is fully r-j monstrous as Mr. Beal ». V. • vent.. • t • t~- 
sort that ha*- here nothing whaitv. i t s da with * < .... : 5 

of any kind. The idea intended is that tf */* - 1 ' ” ,1, “ L '•'* 
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and also scholars, desirous of advancing themselves in the 
moralities, come together at this temple. The Brahman 
teacher is called Wen-sliu-shih-li,' 7 and is very mnch 
looked up to by the Shamans and mendicants of the 
Greater Development. He too resides in this monastery. 
Of all the countries of central India, this has the largest 
cities. The people are prosperous, and emulate each 
other in the practice of virtue. Every year regularly on 
the 8th of the 2nd moon they have a procession of images. 
They make a four-wheeled car of five storeys by lashing 
together bamboos ; and on it there are crescent-headed 
javelins and partisans.' n It is more than twenty feet in 
height. It is liko a pagoda in appearance, and draped 
round with a kind of cashmere which is painted in various 
colours. They make images of all the gods, using gold, 
silver, and glass to ornament them, and suspending over 
them embroidered banners and canopies. At the four 
sides they make niches, each with a Buddha sitting inside 
and a P’u-sa standing in attendance. There may be 
twenty cars, every one of which is differently decorated. 
On this day all the ecclesiastics and laymen in the district 
assemble, and occupy themselves with singing and rare 
music,' 9 burning incense, and making offerings of flowers 


seniors and juniors in the priesthood. The words pf: in their 

ordinary sense will be found in one of the early chapters of Mencius. 

17. Manjnsri. lie mu* at. 

is. Mr. Beal translates these last few characters 
^ by “ the whole being supported by a centre post resembling a 
large spear with three points." EOmusat comes far nearor with 
“ soutenus par des lances.'' The fiUu-ion is to two kinds of weapons 
which are often se, n on these ima^r, cars. The first $§ is, us 
wo have given it in the text, crescent -headed , tLo fjg f,'5 has the 
• rf'-ffet of meta! at the side. 


£ ta ft m- 


lUer'’* 
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•ste. The Brahmans come out to invite the Buddhas, who 
outer the city in regular order, and in it pass two nights . 3 ° 
All night long there are lamps burning, music playing, 
and offerings being made. All these nations act in a 
similar way. The benevolent and educated persons of 
this country have instituted a free hospital within the 
city; and hither come ail poor or helpless patients 3 ' 
suffering from all hinds of infirmities. They are well 
taken care of, and a doctor attends them, food and medi- 
cine being supplied according to their wants. Thus they 
are made quite comfortable, and when they are well they 
may go away. When A-yu destroyed the seven pagodas 
to make eighty-four thousand others, the first made was 
a great one about three li to the south of this city. In 
front of this pagoda there is an impression of Buddha s 
foot (over which) a shrine has been raised, the entrance 
of which faces the north and is opposite the pagoda . 3 3 


sorts of {rimes ami amusements,'' and later on translate; HI by 
“ sanies" vrheie it could hardly be anything hut ijo music. 

-0. JIr - Bc:J i « nousthe 
regarding it probably as an accidental repetiti on of the last 
word. He then proceeds to understand the character ip ran. and 
translates, “ and one after the other the cars enter the city. .After 
coming into town they take up tJuir icv* ml portion*. The italic** 
are ours, bang a slight tribute to the ingenuity that could c\t<ut. 
such a meaning from the characters pj IS* which in oidmsny 
Chinese literature, epistolary and otherwise, are ■nuder^t^od in th* 1 
fenso we have given. To sleep cm** night is ^ Hi • 

21. It Ls obviously absurd to make this “hospital a re*n^* h-r 
the poor, the destitute, the cripples, &c., a.- IlcuiUsat ami t mr 

Hn.s passage. The vroiiU ^ $3 at * i ^ q 

tive» qualifying the classes of patient ^ who would be a-tiiin* >1 

22. jjfc jpj i$. Mr. Beal ignores the \yt tv., -i tn - ’ 
elnu-a. ters and en*U Ins sentence with " the isiU «~ f * l-*' 1 * f Wt ' ^ 
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To the south of the pagoda there is a stone pillar, fourteen 
or fifteen feet in circumference, and thirty odd feet in 
height. On it there is an inscription as follows : — “ King 
“ A-yu presented Yen-fu-t’i to the priesthood and redeemed 
“it again with money. He did this three 23 times.” Three 
or four hundred paces to the north of the pagoda king 
A-yu built the city of Xi-li. 2 -* In it there is a stone 
pillar, also about thirty feet in height. On the top of it 
there is a lion, and on the pillar there is an inscription 
giving the origin of the city of Ni-li, and the year, month, 
and day (on which the inscription was written ). 2 5 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


From this point going south-east nine yii-ynt, the pil- 
grims arrive<l ata small Ku-slnli' hill, on the top of which 
there was a stone chamber facing the south. "When 
Buddha was seated within, the heavenly ruler Shill on 
this spot edified him with cchstial music, playing there 
for a considerable time on the lute fnr Buddha's enjoy- 


2 ' 2, iU — S ■ Mr. Be.il says " four times.” 

'■ii. Kl.ipiuili can liud "nulle autre mention du c-ulte ville." Mr. 
I” al identities it with ]ST a ! a . 

^ 1 r this Mr. Beal says “(lie) also engraved an historical 
“C'od on the front of the filial, cuing an acci tint of tho .suecc-sivo 
c\cnt- eouuLCtod with the city of Xi-h.i fsici, with tho cons -ponding 

l h ' U V, ha ' • s,m i* 1 y 8 Jt W IS 12 

ffc 'Ji M M H V is JX 'V- -H u B ■ The of a city 

is Ilifrtly Its *V, f),, and i-> cometly londtivd in li.'mu-at** 

trail dati n. Tin* dal.- "iven m -.. /.' i* tli.it of the c.-mph'thn »*f tho 
vit\ . hut is in<>ic -y that ft t : : * ♦ *1. y on uliieh tho in -rription 

vva> enslaved on tin. piilur put up in commonn nation of it- comple- 
tion. 



f riAix: a run. 

L’tr rruiY, orphan ^t''-no * . — t . . ij-»n n name for 
Mr. Beal sa ’• a siaaJ i;d;. L.A. 
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ment : . He then proceeded to ask Buddha forty-two 
questions, writing them all down one after another upon 
a stone with his finger. The traces of this writing still 
exist 3 . Here there is also a monastery. From this 

2 . As this passage cost 113 a considerable amount of time and 
thought, and as the results obtained differ essentially from those 
previously put forward by Me-srs. IlC-musat and Beal, we will place 
ah three before the indulgent leader, accompanied by the text, and, 
in our own ca*e, bv autheiitios for tiandafing various characters as 
we hare done. ^ ^ Jt ^ ^ iff M ^ ^ xl PP 
^ ife f$i fM Ecnnwl originally rendered this “ Foe s'y etant 
assn, le ioi du eh I C’hy, avec les mu widens celestes y tit executer 
le I'a)] trliit, t‘t piiu-Li dn Ui,h cu rhonneur du Bouddha. ’’ Klap- 
rofh alteied thi" to Foe s'y etant a?ds, le roi du ciel Chy y fit 
p nicer du Uun par les mtwoic-ns c.Tedes Fan tcha , en Flmnneur 
du Bouddha,’’ and states in his note that he can find no “ eclairus- 
sunent " on the term F>n\ t< h-i. Mr. Beal now enters the field with 
** On one occa-ion, wh* n Buddha was sitting in the middle of this 
cell, tin* 1 'iMue Sckra t'»ok witli him his attendant musicians, each 
one pi- »\ Med with a five-- tringed lute, and ciu?cd them to sound 
a i-diain in tin* pi. mo wliere Buddha wa* t-eated.*’ Mr. Beal, con- 
ticuy to lii- woi.r, ha - attempted to express the last and somewhat 
unimportant char, or* r }£C vvldeb had been ignored by IKinu-at and 
Klaproth, and oi which we l,iu offer no more -ati'fai tory exp.ana- 
tion than is implied lather than expit.-^ed in our own tiun-lunon, 
namely, that wiicre Shill played, there he adzed hi." foity-tvo 4m ra- 
tions. But he m ike-s a sclmol-boy blunder over wlii-.li only 
means nniih an<l not nece.-^ui ily hi the middle of the chamber. 
A" lor the n-t, Mr. Beal dances lightly over it without note or 
comment as if theie w.n no difficulty whatever about it. We v.nl 
m>w account for our own verd-m: “When Buddha wa^ 
within, the heavenly ruler Hhih taking ^ <$§ ceb"Lal mu ic 
HjC gave hiiu plea^uie, ^ vuy much Pp btnkiug £jr the lute a<. 
(heie U ) to delLht Buddha." Keffronce to Kang HVs me- 
tionary will dn-w the character j|* U5e ’^ m M n ' t ~ m 

whicli wo liave vontuied to Ubdel"taud them. 

«. fi S| f& or - The mu* of tln-e mail:, stdd - mV* a* 
Mr. L.-al ^hou'd tiandate u it he would lay any ‘ 0 y 1 *"'*' 

are a-toni-hed tint he did m-t Lei** det-ct L i-oan n*eow «■* 
tiaiioiatin f irk 
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point going south-vest one yu-yen, they arrived at the 
village of Na-lo‘, the birth-place of Slm-li-fo,* and 
the village to which he returned to enter Nirvana. 
Therefore a pagoda was erected here, which is still in 
existence. From this point going west one ya-ym , they 
arrived at the new city of Wang-she" which was built by 
king A-slie-shili, and in which there are two monasteries. 
Three hundred paces outside the west gate, king A-she- 
shih, having obtained a share of Buddha s remains, built 
a lofty, spacious, and handsome pagoda. Four li to the 
south of the city they entereda valley stretching away south- 
wards’ and arrived at (a space) within five hills. The five 
hills surround it, giving the appearence of a walled city. It 
was (the site of) King P mg-sha's” old city, which was 
live or six li from cast to west and seven or eight h 
from iiui’tli to south. The place where Sle -li-lo and 
Mu-lien first saw Ngo-pi where the Ni-cliieii-tzu 1 " 
made a fire-pit and, poi-oniug the food, muted Buddha; 
where king A-she-shih” gave wme to a black elephant 
in erder to injure Buddha ; where, at the north-east cor- 
ner of the city 12 Ch'i-chiu 1 '• built a shrine in Au-p o-lo s 

■i. X.ilandn^iama. Hml 

~K Salii'Utia 

C. Il.ijn 'Vllt.l. TY'illi III. 

7. The lul Inre -ecm- to refer rather to the po-itiou ot the 
valley than to the unite el tlic- pilgrims. 

8. Ehuh.i-.lra. Ihir-nt. 

0. Asvaljit. i.jni va ii ilnv.il'. /.‘/r.M 

In. A Nigraatha. or K-celie, imiii.il Kiigupfa. Ii.nl, from J >11'" 

11. H-ii m T.- mg a- Til" - tin- ere a to Ii va'hitta. Il‘ 

12. The te: t L,i- jjy£ 5ih p) [ill ^t 1 * M*e can make untiling 

.‘■ati-factory out c-£ the H-t two ehari-teis. Hi. Ee.il r< tnlcT- them 
hy in the middle of a dmle." and Klaproth .-kip- them 

v. ithoui -avintr so. 

1 >. i Hu- i -Iiy-It. 1 fn Iijivaka 


in i>nr=:Tj. kixctIjoms 
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j'iirdon. raid having invited Buddha with his 12.10 disci 
pies made offerings to them ; — these places still exist. 1 ‘ 
The city is a waste : there are no inhabitants. 

CHAPrEB XXIX. 

Entering the valley and bearing round 1 the mountains 
to the south- vest for fifteen U, the pilgrim* arrived at the 
Ch'i-sln -cliut-Tx- hill. Three it from its .summit their is 
a cave in the rock facing south, where Buddha formerly 
sat in meditation. Thirty paces to the north-east there 
is another cave in the- rock in which A-r.au sat in medi- 
tation. The evil spirit Po-liami,” having changed himself 
into a vulture, stood before the ca - , r to irightc-n A-uan. 
Buddha by las supernatural power pierced the rock, and 
stretching out his hand stroked 1 A-nau's shoulder. Hi-’ 

11. •• Ml. Peal -Ini u.i'i'i-s in antin'! -at ••ir.u:s ” v hi. !i In m 

fniiid fii’\ l.o tin »' of the -hiine. ’xheisas tin. W"i'd ” i si-t iu the 

ti xt refer:. to all the al.oVc.'-iai'iiti "U'.d /'-t.' s Vi oh h an. etii. I’ 1 '. eh l 

i .it. 

1. The text iui >5 ll] ± + £ !■• M *' 1; ii 

kivt-s ^kiittnj.' the inuuutuiu - aluii^ tltvir "“'ita-x.i t« m ^ ^ ,i '' 
J:h>t tiio«\.. tur '•oui 5 to l,e a im~riuit fur ? t- f _L V,v -’ c<l ’ a 
Uotfiiix-j vry ijiti-ia.m.iy. 

2. (Jli iptcr ax', li, note x. 

0. %i Uu cU-^ nuxir'j do Mi'i i " iL'mu -it. 

1. Ileio \\t‘ 1 i;i vo - 11 “ cf Mr. Ikul ss iiuaccmiiiuMo f*i*« ' 

fiom L'l/Uuuivir. iiiytliiii, .iii'l t ’ vrytliiU'7 tiiat 1 in ).* t 

in view l«v fice *.i» 1 litoal trau-l^-ors silike. i-k*- ^ 

t<> < ml dir , -'i o\« n tli '• iI.L*lity i' if 5 -T 

ra a Vi if gp u it-'™ ^ - i hi - ' m ' ! ", 1 

liaud touch. .1 the Iicii'l of An.m.K. On this nt iv -.a--' I ■ 
ft a- hint found p-art " — addtite in a note li v.'.e n t- u to-' ^ 

Vf< l’-c . •• I h-ic ti.u.-la-..’ ‘-nil" ' *l ]*7 " I 'Usi.ed tin- i ■ at.' uun 

.the sh.n-.Uci> " aha. *■ t- .a. ^ It L - ■' • ‘ f ' ' 

1 A li \ L C v\ * l. Ul.ll. ‘.1 "i-" U*vS..‘ '*'•■-** * ** ’ 1 1 
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fear was thus allayed. The marks of the bird raid the 
hole for (Buddha’s) hand are still to be seen ; lienee the 
name “ Vulture-cave-hill. " In front of the cave is the 
spot where the four Buddhas sat down, and also the caves 
where each of the Lo-hans sat in meditation, several 
hundred in all. Also the place where Tiao-ta standing 
among the rocks on the north of the mountain wickedly 
wounded Buddha on the toe with a stone ■’ as he was 
walking up and down in front of the cave. The stone 
is still in existence. The hall in which Buddha preached 
has been destroyed ; nothing but the foundations of the 
brick walls remain. The peaks of this mountain are 
picturesque and imposing; 1 '’ it is the highest of the five. 
Fa Hsien having bought incense, flowers, oil, and lamps 
in the New city, hired two mendicants, who knew the way, 
to carry them . 7 lie then went up the Cli i-&li< -clinch 

was immediately allayed." if tlicu.- could jv'-iMv l.r any other 
way of translating this parage, least of all that which Mr. Beal 
adopts in his test. For f,y is hue an active v< rh, n, vir means 
‘•to touch the head," the rhythm of both halve-, of the sentence 
would be utterly destroyed by putting on « “-tup a t the phrase 

mm ’* to bear up against fear ” is unknown to the Chinese 
language. and *• found peace ” is a gloss on the text which there was 
not the slightest necessity for inserting in a plain unvarnished 
narrative. 

5. TWextlus jg ft lU ft life RH 9 ft ffi 

xE • Mr. Deal says, *• Devadatta, standing on the mountain 
between the noithein eminences, rolled down athwart his path a 
stone which wounded a toe of Buldha’s foot." Wluu authoiity Mr. 
Beal has for his ‘*noi thorn eminences ” he does not condescend to 
tell 11=, and we mu-t theiefore reject his somewhat violent separation 
ofjt from [lj. The character J§|S never means to roll down," 
and fjli need not nece-- arily be taken m its literal seu-io 4> athwart. ' 

d. An excellent rendering of .j£ \l} |!i$ ^ $§ J§; which wo 
have l j r rowed word for woid Horn Mr. -Beal. 

. . i'U\ Leal io ‘iuitc* wieng With his *• piocuied the a»aiotance oi 
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bill and made offerings of flowers and incense, and burnt 
lamps all niglit .- 3 (There) his feelings overcame him, 
but he restrained his tears a and said, “ Buddha formerly 
“lived here, and delivered the Shou-leng-yen . 1 ' 1 I, Fa 
“ Hsien, being born (at a time when I could) not meet 
“ Buddha, can only gaze upon his traces and his dwelling- 
“ place.” Whereupon he chanted the Shou-leng-yen in 
front of the cave. He remained one night and returned 
to the New city . 8 * 10 11 


two aged Bikslius to accompany him to the top of the peak." The 
text has fjf “ Hr it $5 5li- Now W means “long resident.” 
and therefore may be hehl to imply that they knew the way : it 
never signifies “ aged,*’ which by the way would bo the very !a-t 
qualification in the world for a mountain guide. is to tians- 
port things as well as to conduct people, and the former is un- 
questionably its meaning here. Hr. Beal's error has arisen from 
imitating Klaproth’s wrong punctuation. A full stop at makes 
the passage simple enough. 


8. Bfl- Mr. Bc.il treats u, to - and lit his lamps, 

so that their combined lustre illuminated the pi,, cm of the cave. 
Apart from the utter Lord Euileighism of this -cntonce, we may 
remark that if Mr. Beal had read a few of the pive 1 Uiiati- vie agumt 
gambling, so frequently issued m China, he would have discovered 
that ,fj| AJ3 may be roughly rendered by th- words of a well-known 
Bacchanalian lyric — *• till daylight doth appear." 

0. Mr. Beal" has “Fall Hiau «• duply moved, even till the 
tears courseel down his cheeks.*’ which is the ev , e-t opposite of whut 
we are told in the test. a- 

10. Tlie name of a well-known Sutra. 

11. Tills sentence forms a striking instance of Klaproth** i 'nor. 
ftnee of the Chinese hinfluatjc and a singular want of a< nim u "ii the 
part of Mr. Beal. We will presume that the render knows the divi- 
sion of the Fo huo chi into chupt* rs to he purely nihitrurj. and the 
work tir^t of Romusat, afterwards of Klupr-'th; the • ■iimind 1 »* i n _r 
om- continuous nanative from beinnniue to cud ^c 1 " i.U]i<th 
(dio^o to end one chapter in the middle of a •'tut, n- »\ - ' t 
and to carry on the remainder to tuo I « rtnu’nr « f t? -■ u 
The result is of com. -e ludaroii'. 1 tit Mi. I d 1 1 L 1 11 

absurdity and hue followed faithiuh 1 ' m IL- Ltuti- ti 


:>k. 

.1 l.. l 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

About three hundred paces to the north of the (Mil City, 
on the west side of the road, the pilgrims arrived at the 
Bamboo Garden shrine of Chia-lan-t'o, 1 which is still in 
existence, and is swept and sprinkled by priests. Two or 
three li to the north of shrine is the Sliih-mo-sh.-na or, 
in Chinese, the field of tombs for throwing in- the dead. 
Bounding- 5 the southern hill and going three hundred 
paces south, there is a stone chamber called the Pin-po- 
lo 4 cave. Buddha frequently sat in meditation here after 
his meals. Six li further west, on the north side of the 
hill and (consequently) in the shade, there is a stone 
chamber called Chu-ti, 5 where, after the Nirvana of Bud- 
dha, the 500 Lo-lians compiled the Clung. 'When the 
Ching were brought out,-' three empty - eat-, w. re prepared 

-’i«- W It ~ fs ?1 |oJ if M ft Cf M el.-. Mi. 1V.il 
tran^htts ‘•and icm.um.d tin tv tin. ontiu m.Jit. — C ln r i< .• A A A'. 
Returning towards the New City. alt« r thi«>u_li the old 

town. etc." The uufoitunato ending of • Lap ter XXIX at make-* 
nonocnse of the Leginning of chapter XXX. 

ciiArinr. xxx. 

1. Kil.m -a, thn *'jmrrcl which =,'Vl« 1 a kirn.’- li/i ■ Ly m ding a 
in li:> car when a -nako was appr» •aching. Veil, ipioting 

M iii’inl i t J,,t ItJj , /; i. 

2. Mr. Deal -a\< ••lamina.* But has a stronger and nic-re 
ti puLdve meaning than that. 

3. Il< ro \vc L.jvm tin- character ^ winch wo can only con-ider* 
Wrth the aLnye mentioned. .ii a miajuiut fm Ipjft. 

1. Mr. Bful -ay-? Juiicu lender ■« tin- the l * 1’ipul cave,*' hut tells 
ii-s nothing farther <i" to it-? meaning. 

5. 'tr. Bc.il - iv- in a imto, “ Tin- i- plain!*- tho Satt.ipunm cavo 
* f the Malian an - a. * 

« ffi n ter which Mi . Ecu! /i'-. - - At the time nian the 

•‘•-•-k’ ' v -‘° melted. ' Vi'c do not kiK-iv this meaning ..£ [U- 
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and very handsomely decorated. The one on the left was 
for She-li-fu, and the one on the right for Mu-lien. 
Out of the five hundred one Lo-han was wanting, and 
just as the great Chia-yeh was mounting his throne, 
A-nan was outside the door unable to enter. A pagoda 
was built on this spot which is still in existence. Round- 
ing the mountain, there are also a great number of caves 
where the Lo-hans used to sit in meditation. Issuing 
from the north of the old city and going east three U, 
there is T'iao-ta's cave, fifty paces from which there is a 
great square black rock. Formerly, a mendicant priest 
walking backwards and forwards on the top, reflected as 
follows : 7 — “ The sorrows of life are of short duration. In 
“ death there is defilement. I loathe this body. ' Thereupon 
he seized a knife with the intention of killing himself ; 
but again he reflected, “ The world-honoured One has 
“ set his canon against self-slaughter and further “ al- 
“ though this is so, I now only desire to slay the three 
“ baneful thieves." 8 He then took the knife and cut his 
throat. At the beginning of the cut” he became a H-u- 

7. Mr. Beal puts what the BiUsliu said in the vhlii/tui for 

no particular reason that we can see except the uuceurtemis nee 
that he did not thorou^Llv understand the text, lie have ‘\{{. 

Mr. Beal gives the following marvellous pioduction . — meditating 
on the impermaneucy, the sorrow, anti vanity of hN pit m ut life. 
Arriving tliun at an unsound state of mind, di-gu-de l at tin- ’-oriows 
of life, he drew etc.” Wheie Mr. Beal go hi- unsound ‘-taN- >>f 
mind” from is more than we can say. i he dehlemout t<> ho hai^d 
after death is of course the corruption of the body. But we must 
refer the reader to chapters xviii and xxxii whet e, the same phrase 
occurs. 

8. *• Baga, dwe,a. moha-evii d^ire. hatred. ignmauee ” Vnl 

9. Here Mr Beal evidently mi^transh.te- He ** On the 

first gash*’ ; but it is clear from the test that ttere was cmv one cm. 
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t'0-bun; 10 when half through, an A-na-hau ; 11 when 
quite through, a Lo-han ; whereupon lie entered Nirvana. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

From this point going west four yu-ycn, tlie pilgrims 
arrived at the city of Chia-yeh , 1 also a complete waste 
within its walls. Journeying ten more li to the south, 
they arrived at the place where BodliBatva formerly pass- 
ed six years in self-mortification. There is a wood there. 
From this point going west three li, they arrived at the spot 
where Buddha entered the water to bathe, and a god 
pressed 2 down the branch of a tree to pull him out of the 
pool. Also, by going two li north, at the place where 
the two lay-sisters 3 presented Buddha with milk and rice- 
water. Two li to the north of this, Buddha, sitting on a 
btone under a great tree and facing the ea-t, ate the milk 

In. Siotsp.mus. •• Class or tlie-r Ihid.lhi-ts w l.o has e cntcied 
the stn tin of 13 udd)ii-t conduct. ’ 

11 . Au.v-i.imi The els.-.- of tin 1-0 wlio heiucr flood from faults do 
not come again into the world of death and deception. 

cn.irTEP. xxxi. 

1. (lays. 

2. Mr lies! -ay- “ the Dt-va lull mif the branch of it tr« o," which 
give- g'ute a wr sic idea of what hap|>en. d. The v. rb means 

/.i 1 1 h 11 ! ilfirn, and the reference- here is to a hr inch on a 

treu, not t 1 a pi liioken off 

3 . m % -k & fin 51 m m- On tliis Klaproth 

say-i in u unto, **M. lii‘iim*»it. p-ouaut .1// J.i,i pour nil now propre *' 
trandat«.*d acconlhuily. II<* hjus« If 'tit* i»*d lit'mu-.it's wi-i-rn into 
“ It *4 til Us do-, familii s i« tii'o- ", < Yplnmiu*' in 11 no to (pli m- wont 
eloiL'ivVw du moii'k 1 ,’ ifi. Don! /iv» ** “ tin* \ ill lu'o-tJti !>•,’* aud."’^ 
thov were tlic is uf Sup»M, tin* l*>id id th** v 1 1 1 « i _* < of <>uro- 

TilVii ; but tin- may )m* ijmt-* tin*’ •Mid at tin ^ un<* time throw no 
1: /lit oil the n-o of tin oliainur o.u <>wn t .pi.m-ition i' that 

5B a n->t mn » .mint -n .-\si«np.i,i i..r and that the t vt» 

■Women vvero ineiuhclf* of a kind ui i\ i • ,iu !u.m tUvdi as vnF propose 1 
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ai'J ikc-watcr.* The tree and tlio stone are Loth there 
i till ; the latter being about six feet in length and breadth 
by over two feet in height. In Central India the heat and 
cold are equally divided ; trees will live 5 several thousand, 
and even so much as ten thousand years. From this 
point going north-east half a yn-ycn, the pilgrims arrived 
at the cave where Budhisatva, having entered, sat 
down cross-legged with his face to the west and reflected 
as follows “ If I attain perfect Wisdom, there should 
“ be some miracle (in token thereof)." Whereupon the 
silhouette of Buddha appeared upon the stone, over 
three feet in length, and is plainly visible to this day. 
Then Heaven and Earth quaked mightily, and the gods 
who were in space cried out, saying, “ This is not the 
“ place where past and future Buddhas have attained and 
“should attain perfect Wisdom. The proper spot is be- 
“ neiitb the Bui- to tree, less than half a yn-yeu to the 
“ south-west of this." When the gods had uttorod these 
words, they proceeded to lead the way with singing in 
order to conduct him thither. B odliisatva got up and 
followed, and when thirty paces from the tree a god gave 
him the Chi-h-iaug grass Having accepted this he went 

to Queen Catharine preyiou- to te r divorce from Henry \III. 
Tht-o “ l,.y M-ti rs " do not shave their heads like the female 
l'rnste.-ses ffc. though they live outu.ly on a vegetahlo diet 
and me otherwise suppo.-i.l to lead religions lives. 

•1. Mr. E. al =ays that Buddha here “cat hoe) the rice mid milk." 
Tlenmsat gives “ du lin au lait. The character signifies what 
is commonly known m China as eon;a<. 

5. Mr. Beal nmimlv makes tin- -totem, lit a eou-e pi- !e ■ ..{ tb" 
equal heat and < old. coining a conjunction that has no oust* uce m 
the tele . 

0. * iji| 1,1 . Mr. Boil gives, ‘‘the vn--m,t ■ f Ki t- tu- 

i'J'jMlL Iitiv HS if Kl-t'fUliU W.t- tin’ iMIb '' t’lfi'iifii i<*ll 
of Sauti. TakcU htaully it i- m.i.i' tie. • 1. •• • mmi a.-, 
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on fifteen paces farther, when five hundred dark-coloured 
birds canae and flew three times round him, and departed. 
Bddhisatva went on to the Pei-to tree, and laying down 
his Chi-hsiang grass sat down with his face to the 
east. Then the king of the devils sent three beautiful 
women 7 to approach from the north and tempt him ; he 
himself approaching from the south with the same object. 
Bddhisatva pressed 8 the ground with his toe, whereupon 
the infernal army retreated in confusion and the three 
woman became old. Fi'orn the above-mentioned place 
where Buddha suffered mortification for six years (down- 
wards 9 ), — on all these spots men of after ages have built 
pagodas and set up images, all of which are still in 
existence. Where Buddha, having attained perfect Wis- 
dom contemplated the tree for seven days, experiencing 
the joys of emancipation j 1 " whore Buddha walked back- 
wards and forwards under the Pei-to tree for seven days; 
where the gods produced a jewelled chamber and wor- 
shipped Buddha for seven days ; where the beautiful- 


given to Buddha, as Mr. Speneo Hordy tells us, by the Brahman 
Santi. 

7. — 3E for which Mr. Beal gives *• three pleasure girls.” 

We suspect this to be a gloss of his own. 31 is invariably used, 
as far as we know, in a good sense ; it is even occasionally taken as 
a synonym of ’ and here seems to express simply the good 

looks of the three women without reference to their morals. In 
this view we are borne out by the use of the character £ old id 
the next sentence. 

8. Here ft crain Mr. Beal mis translates & “ struck the ground 
with his toe." 

0. That through the text. "We him* translated this sentence 
too literally for the ^*>ner,il reader, hut perhaps not too much so for 
the student who would under- taud the original word for word. 

10. We have borrowed Mr. Beal’s happy undeiing of ® 
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scaled blind dragon 11 walked round Buddha for seven 
days ; where Buddha sat facing the east on a square 
stone beneath the Ni-elni-lu tree and Brahma came to 
salute him ; where the four heavenly kings offered their 
alms-bowls ; 12 where the five hundred traders gave him 
cooked rice 18 and honey ; where he converted Clna-yeh 
and his brothers, master and disciples to the number of 
one thousand souls : 14 — on all these spots pagodas have 
been raised. At the place where Buddha attained perfect 
Wisdom there are three monasteries, all inhabited by 
priests. The priests and people gave (the pilgrims) what 
food they required without stint . 15 The strictness with 

11. So Bcmusat has ii. llr.Beal, however, stiikes out a path 
for himself with '• where the blind dragon Manlun." The text has 

St? "if fji> and therefore Hr. Beal's “ JIaulun " must be re- 
presented in the text by the tirst two churaetei- ui'nliii. At the 
same time, JIanluu seems much more like the last two characters 
which are actually read munj lung, but of course mean “ blind 
dragon." 

12. Which he changed, by a miracle, into cue, so as to cause no 
disappointment by hi- acceptance nt either. Set u >. u . 

13. Or "cooked wheat. Tics pas-age i- uu >i. d in K.vnglT-is 
dictionary under the character 'ffi. explain? I by i.r j$s /it l ; /. 
Bcmusat gives “riz grille" which is the lirst of these two; Hr. 
Beal says “wheat" which is neither. 

14. The text has H 51 | ® t f A &'• Hr. 

Beal has apparently take, BiB as a vcib. — ‘‘each of whom at 
the head of l.OuO di-tuple,." Whatever the facts of the ea-e may 
he, the text seem? to point onlv to a t»*nl of l.nmi no n. 

U The text Ins '/fi fit I'd ii?- 

For this Mr. Beal, following Ih.mu^at, gives “All tk t l^in-din 
are supplied with ne c*** -saiies hv the people, -o tint tie y h vv» 
sufficient and lack nothing ” That !■> to -,iy. Mi. B* tl m ih<. * 
the dative ea^e and tlu 2 h<iu1u.i:i7l. | k-mH- thin 

out much a-« if the sentence w;e a Latin v«i-e, and uuur, mn< nng 
the fundamental piineiple th.t* ** the wh !«• nf ( him."' gniumir de- 
pend? upon position." Fa IBieu is evid^utlv. a-. el-t where. alluding 
to the help given to liimself and his compvui.n. 


Ro» OHIi «>F TIIF 


which, while Buddha was still alive, the holy brotherhood 
observed the Disciplines ami a decorous manner of sitting, 
rising, and entering the company of others, is the same 
to this day 16 . From the Nirvana of Buddha to the pre- 
sent time, the sites of the four great pagodas have been 
handed down 17 (by tradition) without a break. The four 
great pagodas were (1) on the spiot where Buddha was 
horn, (2) where he attained perfect Wisdom, (3 ; where 
he turned the wheel of the Law, 18 and (4) where he enter- 
ed Nirvana. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Formerly, when king A-yu was a hoy, and was playing 
in the road, lie met Shili-chia Buddha out hogging. The 
hoy was pleased, and gave him a Landfill of earth as 
alms. Buddha took it and threw it down 1 on the ground 
where ho exercised himself. In return for this act the 

16. The unusually lor,;: piotusio of tin*. &• ntei.Cf ha- Ulu cur- 
tailed hy Mr. Beal. He make** a sepaiam clause of the la»t half. 

17. The* t*‘Xt has simply 40 ^ Ig. r,r this Hr. Beal 

givcd “Lave always keen associated together," whi'-h, apart from its 
oirtntnufrue^p, is mote difficult to undei stand than the very text 
itself. 

1^. Tlirt i?. pleached. 

1 BAXTER XXXII. 

1 . The text has #i # II if& IS U fA- Mr. Bial (liven 
'• Buddha Heaved it, and on liis itlurn aninkltd H on the yrouud 
on which li« took In . cxnei'-e.” Ho tlm-, takes ^ in its >on^e of 
** pun- home," and makes a veto of yjjj. This ^ouun-d >o plaunhle 
that we were nearly adopting it without qu< Mion. On reconsidera- 
tion, Imwevcr, wo prefer to -uhmit another version .-o that the 
l'eadi r mav choose ffir Inm-solf. In tins 7 ^ i-, taken to signify 

*’ 1 * t” viit d it t«» the dirt." 
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boy became an “• iron-wheel " a king anti ruled over Yen- 
u-ti. On assuming the iron- wheel he made a royal pro- 
gress 2 3 through Y’en-fu-t'i, anti saw between the two hills 
T'ieh anti Wei 4 a liell for punishing wicked people. The 
^ king then asked his suite “ What is the meaning of this ?” 

They answered “ It is Yeu-lo, the king of the devils, 
“ punishing wicked people." The king, having reflected, 
said “ So even the king of the devils can make a hell for 
“punishing wicked people . 5 I am a ruler of inai, why 
“ should not I make a hell for punishing wicked people — 
“ eh ?” He then asked his officers “ Who is able to make 
“ a liell for me, and to superintend the punishment of the 
11 wicked ? " They replied “ Only a very had man could 
“ do this." The king accordingly sent officers to search 
! in all directions for a bad naan. They saw 0 by the side of 

2. A Chakravarti. 

8. tr- Mr. Beal ^avs •* going itLiounh daiul-udwipa) m 
tJu ii<h’uiu } tr or Bat the worB wo Lave italici-cd ill 

not convey the Coin U meanin:: of H| fT winch tha- rq ph< -l, ha 
now to the (h.vernoi of a provnmr, would mere*} nn.m a tail* of 
inspection and not a judicial '‘ireuit. 

4. Mr. Beal, Copying IMmu-at. and rc/aidl* -- cf the gn it prin- 
ciple we alluded to m note Id of the la-t ch.q ter, tiamlittes the 
name* of the~e hills by *• .surrounded l-v un nou wa‘l ” — tmauin?, 
of Conroe, the lmll. The text ha*’ a $ m ® in ® % w 
ia m a. If the moaning wue what Mr. Be.il giv* ^ fe|( [2] 

» would immediately pmidr f^und not be paratt d a- tin v m« v 

are. 

The text has % ZE 1m] fg It U In 5P A. tie f 

which i< quite lo.»t ill Mr. B< al > The J’t iu«>n king, m the * >:t n i-e 
of hi-s {auction, require’' t* » have a } lata ->f pimj-hi n l.t f->r v,i..h< d 
kt li." The Import mt cujrueLi i> tin- t t til” i_n a* 1. 

l‘*. Thi' tdipucal alauptm L- one imo-m tnn; *q * *f 

thf tti-e ia.de dnfr^' if I\i Il-i. n - >t}l< wh.rh wt l.\- ti b v*.-:, 1 
t" prt m r-» in <»U] tr»i'i'*hui"n rath, r tu iu n »u' • mu. . r n*t 
f VviiKuhi'L ij.rm-tvi-Ci :i; to '»•- u* 
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the I 7 a tall, burly man, of a black colour, with yellow 
hair and dark eyes . 8 He used his feet to hook up fish, 9 
and his mouth to whistle to birds and beasts ; and when 
they came he would shoot or slay them ; none ever 
escaped him. When they had got this man, he was 
brought before the king who secretly instructed him as 
follows : — “ You make a square of four high walls, and in 
“ it plant all kinds of flowers and fruit, with beautiful 
“ vales and pools, and decorate it so exquisitely that people 
“ shall long to gaze upon it. Make a gate to the enclo- 
“ sure , 10 and when any one enters, seize him directly and 
“ administer punishment according to his deserts . 11 Do 
“ not let him get out. If you catch me going in, punish 
“mein the same way, and do not let me go. I now 
“ salute you as the ruler of hell.” A mendicant goiug 
round collecting alms, entered this door, and when the 

7. U lift jv|- Mr. Beal gives. “ They saw. by the side of 
a running stream." But j'Jfi; is more probably the name of the 
stream ; at any rate, some authority would he necessary to sanction 
Jlr. Beal’s (and Remusat's) rendering. 

8. Mr. Beal says “red hair and light eyes.’’ The text has 
jU‘ nj< 'pj • and as the last character expresses several shades 

it is only fair to translate it. in a doubtful ea>e, hy the most common 
of its meaning', which would be ,la, I; green. 

0. Closely translating Rt'imisut's tiun-d.itiou, Mr. Beal has made 
a mess of a not very difficult pn— ngc — JtU ,0 £ (J $1. P P$ M 
^§Ji— as follows- — “ e / with feet like talons, and a mouth like that 
of a tie b . When he whistled to the buds and beasts, etc." That is 
to say, Mr. Beal puts a full stop at P . instead of a comma at j§> 
making |ZJ dependant on Tin io can l»e dmibt about the cor- 

rectness of our reading. 

IP. Mr. Btal -ays, “Then, havin'* made a v nU gate." — 

^ & n p- 

11- @ fit Vv'Lkh Mr Beal ormncuUsly renders •* sub- 

ject him to every kind of infernal tviture. 
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attendants 1 ' 2 saw liim they at once seized him in order 
to administer punishment. The mendicant was very 
frightened, and pleaded “ Give me a few moments that I 
“ may eat my midday meal.” Meanwhile, some one came 
in, and the attendants threw him into a mortar and 
pounded him till he foamed blood 13 (at the mouth). The 
mendicant, seeing this, reflected : — “The sorrows of life 
“ are of short duration : dying, it is like a bubble or like 
“ froth. 11 ” Thereupon he became a Lo-han, and 15 when 
the attendants seized him to throw him into a cauldron 
of boiling water, the mendicant’s heart was exceeding 
glad, the fire was extinguished and the hot water became 
cold, a lotus-flower growing up in the middle on which 
the mendicant sat down. The attendants at once went 
and said the king, “ Something wonderful has occurred 
“in the hell; we pray Your Majesty to go and see.” 
The king said, “ I formerly made an agreement ; now I 
“ dare not go." The attendants said “ This is no small 
“ matter : Your Majesty ought to go at once ; the former 
“ agreement is cancelled.” The king therefore entered 
in, and the mendicant having prayed for him, he believed 
and was made free (of sin). Thereupon he destroyed 

12. — a common phrase for the attendant devils who carry 
out the puni-hmcnts of Purgatory. Vide the HI St Mr. Beal 
takes it to Incan the lately-appointed keeper. 

13. j„-p ,> Yfc tfj> which Mr. Beal translate* “till a red 
froth formed on the surface of the mas*." 

14. Hegardmg this sentence, which we hare been much tempted 
to translate a la Beal — vaguely, we must refer the reader to Chapter 
XXX, Note 7. 

Id. Mr. Beal puts a full stop at Lohau, and tran-lates the next 
two characters $%, ffij by ■* Thuhaving transpired." etidentlv having 
no very clear idea as to the meaning of the wmd we have italicised, 
which if any thine, should hate Itreu ocyo/Mvd or Utlt'ti plot e. 
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tlie hell ancl repented of all the wickednesses ho had 
previously committed, and from that time forth believed 
in and venerated the Three Precious Ones, 16 often going 
beneath the Pei-to tree to repent him of his faults, to 
reproach himself, and pass the time in fasting. 17 The 
queen asked where her husband went so frequently and 
tho courtiers replied, “ He is frequently under the Pei-to 
“ tree.” The queen waited until the king was away from 
the tree, and then sent men to cut it down. "When the 
king came and saw this, stupified with grief he fell down 
on the ground. His ministers threw water on his face, 
and after a long time he came round. Thereupon, he 
banked it up on all sides with bricks, 18 and poured a hun- 
dred pitchers of cow's-milk on the roots, throwing himself 
at full length on the ground and making this vow : — “ If 
“ the tree does not live, I will never rise." When he had 
thus vowel, the tree began to grow at tho top of its 
roots, 13 and exists to this day. It is now rather less than 
100 feet high. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

From tLF point going south three li, the pilgrims ar- 
Iff. Tin 3T*ddi«i-t Trinitv. ^ec* fn.tt . 

17. The t«. T has 55 7V '$§' tho second clifiraettr Iking pro- 
bably a ini-punt for At the same time, we nun mention that 

a catognrv of “tight abstinence.-" nut;-, actually exist, 
b'-h if. Not fulfil up the mrth " as Mr. Ih-.i! giws it. 

1’.'. ± l!ff Mr. XI, .il has (tin 1 tree inim diat< ly) be- 

gan to foice up small laaie-Iits t'l'-.m n.-» roots,"— ac ending to which 
the original tree mint he .-upp,ed to die, to -ave which was the 
king’s ohj* ct in bricking and wateim^. The text is inadequate, but 
the meaning is eleai. When tin part cut off was replaced over its 
root- still in tlie ground, in which position it wa-> maintained by the 
bricks, the whole tree miraculously went on glowing from the top 
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lived at a mountain called Chi-tsu. 1 The great Chia-yeh 
is at present in tliis mountain. He split tlie mountain 
to get in. The place where he entered will barely admit 
a man. 2 Going down to a great distance there is a 
niche 8 in which stands a full-length image of Chia-yeh. 
Outside the niche is the place where lie used to wash his 
hands, and the people of the district, if they have tho 
headache, use the earth (from that spot) for plasters, and 
are at once cured. Therefore, since that time 4 tliero 
have been Lo-liaus on this mountain, and when the de- 
votees of the neighbouring countries come yearly to make 
their offerings to Chia-yeh, the Lohans appear by night 
to the steadfast 5 ones, converse with them, and resolve 

of it-i i ill units upwards thiuugh the joining, ns if nothing had hap- 
pened. 


iii.trrr.E xxx.ni. 

1. f&J J5- ur ••Cn.k'- F...e •(Kuku'ap.duui. £,.,?) 

2. Til'll .til'- A l| 'T' § Ai vhi. h Mi. I'., d ' iiiti"ii'ly 
an* l on.'ii* oa^lv j> it.i j>iii 1 y •* mt,. m » i» i •• '• « *•■-»* «i <U ( . 

Fll-st cf .ill till* 1-. ll«»t ' Ip in. ’ 1 U, alM - Ml in il It. n h, , u 

U'l l<y lvl.ii i«*ch • 1 'F«- i-’in* i.. il inMu ling tin 1 

hi*t ttv.i oli.irun* i-j «*f tii- h»li<#\\pig n. nt- !'■ <•. 

3- «T “ M-l'* < -nt <<l win. li Mi. l*’-il ptt “.f p 

4 ‘ I’lia'.ni,” nml in nl.i. Ii In pla* < s **.// / «/ , > /"<«// ••{' " l»ut 

the wunU \'\ haAi 1 itulii i~ul uiv in tlui "ligiual --.t < - lUllWll 

ttviu ft.i ,i 4 * inll-l'iinth ’ mug.*. 

4 TliMiUlys jJfc ill 4* H & « to. KI..].i..tIi Imii- 
l.iti s 0 hy ** a aii.l U»k« ■* gfM »m»* i*» 'iN ii^hing 

iih'Hit it. Mi. D-.ll ijiv. •> *‘.i> h.hiIi a-. tj,.j >un I •« lt . n - l>> <!• < Inn , ’ 

wMiug m a n-.totli.iMlu-i-hiM- J![J H Wt "h .1 (’..-I m,n-n.il»A- 

l»n*sMoii." WevuitiiR tj x-i fan in r .iu<l •l--u 1 »t n- < .'•ton* *•!*•- 
g 4 th or. m 0 In coi t an ly n<»t t ‘ linU'ii tl* : n irhiT ri m w, 
and we de. m if •uf.-r t> tivn-],te a. ■uliiig' v, uilh.eu -• . l.ine Or 
'nine than In - upon the v.-iy -utlh. . el tin ImI. 

tfr iJs $ IS, w hi' 1. dir. Iii.ll. ii.n-l.th_ liunti ,.t, i-ndeis 
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tlieir doubts. They then suddenly vanish. On this 
mountain there are quantities of trees ; also a great many 
lions, tigers, and wolves, so that travellers have to be 
cautious. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Fa Hsien returning to the city of Pa-lien-fo, followed 
the Ganges ten yu-yen to the west and arrived at a 
shrine called Kuang-yeh , 1 where Buddha formerly lived, 
and which still has its priests. Again following the Gan- 
ges twelve yu-ijen towards the wdst, the pilgrims arrived 
at the country of Cliia-shih 2 and the city of Po-lo-nai. 
About ten li to the north-east of the city is the wild-deer 
park of the Immortals.* A P'i-chih Buddha once lived 
here, and wild deer often came 4 hither to pass the night. 
"When the world-honoured One was about to attain perfect 
"Wisdom, the gods in space sang these words : — “ The son 
“ of king Pai-clu-ng left his home to learn Wisdom ; seven 
“ days hence he will become a Buddha.” The P'i-chih 
Buddha, hearing this, immediately entered Nirvana; 
hence this place was named the wild-deer park of the 
Immortals. When the world-honoured One had entered 
Nirvana, a shrine w’as subsequently raised upon this spot. 

“ distressed witli doubts,’’ or the exact opposite of the real meaning. 
The principle here expressed is the same as that of modem spiritualism, 
namely, that manifestations are. only discernible by believers. The 
“ doubts ” mentioned lower down are such as might occur to any one 
without impugning his fidelity to the creed. 

C HAITr.lt XXXIV. 

i. m !?■ 

2 Kasi, and its city of Benares. IUmusnt. 

3- till A, or Ri'Jns. 

4. Mr, B»al wrongly put- this in til* present tense. 
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Buddha wishing to convert Chu-lin and the others, five 
in all , 5 these five said among themselves, “ The Shaman 
“ Ch’U-t'an 6 practised self-mortification for six years, living 
“ on a single hemp-seed 7 and one grain of rice daily, but 
“ was unable to attain perfect wisdom. Moreover , 8 he has 
“ gone back into the world and given himself up to lust, 
“ evil-speaking, and evil scheming. What Wisdom is there 
“ in this ? When he comes to-day, let us carefully avoid 
“ speaking with him.” On the spot where when Buddha 
arrived the five men all got up and saluted him ; also, 
sixty paces to the north where Buddha sat facing the 
east, and by his preaching converted Chu-lin and the rest 
of the five ; where, twenty paces to the north of thi*, 
Buddha communicated the prophecy concerning Mi-lo ; 0 
and where, fifty paces to the south, the dragon I-lo-po 
asked Buddha “ When shall I be freed from this dragon 
“body?” — on all these spots pagodas have been raised. 
There are now two monasteries in the iparki, both inha- 
bited by priests. Journeying thirteen i/w-i/p/i to tlio 
north-west of the deer-park shrine, there L a country 


5. The av etio, who had leimiiii'd vuth huu iluting the mx years 
mentioned below. 

O'. Gautama. 

7. -Mr. Be.il -.ay-, “one grain of Bat (lie text lus 

—* M- 

8. Tim following sentence A A m m Pt u 

The last three charutteis are oft* n < nlbrtivi ly expn <1, as m , 1> .j,*, i 
XXX, by or by ^ "i ZZ For th** a bo \> t.-xt Mr. 

Beal gives an almost exa< t translation of Ib-iiiii-at — *’ h«n\ m:i- ]> h>-s 
shall he now obtain that cuiuliUon, hy entming into lm Ti’- s,., i» ty ui-l 
removing the cheeks he phuul upon in? wonU an-l thought' a,*- 
tions. “ But fur “how much Ies>" we shouhl i ^ _iii t ft % a ml 
not simply ft- 

P, That h>*, Jlaitfja, OmuM 'iv’ft.l him V 
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called Chu-sliau-mi. 10 Tlie shrine there is called the 
“garden of Chu-shih-lo,’’ 11 and was formerly inhabited 
by Buddha ; for which reason 12 there are priests there, 
now, chiefly of the Lesser Development. Going east- 
wards eight yu-yen is the place where Buddha converted 
the evil spirits ; 18 also the spots where he walked 
and sat down when he dwelt here, on all of which pago- 
das have been raised. There are also monasteries with 
perhaps over a hundred priests. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

From this point travelling south two hundred yu-yen , 
there is a country called Ta-ch’in. 1 Here is a monastery 
of the former Buddha Chia-yeh, made by hollowing out 
a groat rock. It has five storeys in all ; the lowest being 
made in the form of an elephant, with five hundred stone 
chambers ; the second like a lion, with four hundred ; the 
third like a horse, with three hundred ; the fourth like an 
ox, with two hundred ; and the fifth like a dove, with one 
hundred. At the very top there is a spring of water which 

10. Kaus.imlji. lit , 1 'Hvit. Tils second character is read slw,i 
( = Ia] 1> and nor J/-/ ,./ o- Jlr. iJe.il girts it. 

11. 6u> Lira. B.-<h 

1 -• Holt ivo have Mr. [5, .it’s favourite- blunder in a most outrage- 
ous form, Apropos of the garden we have fjb kes ^7 

'{i lit- For this Mr D,.rl gives <*»* in which Iinddha formerly 
dwelt ; it is now lying in mins, There ore rongiegarions here, etc.’’ 
But In. 1 Inis ti» foi^e tht 1 adverb *• here ’ to make H*nsc, there being 
no “ here ” in the text. 

13. Or evil demon,** as Mr. Be.il renders it, 
chapter xxxv. 


1 n*V'\,n. Rtnu/^it. 
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runs in front of each chamber ami encircles each storey 
round and round, in and out, until it reaches the bottom 
storey where, following the configuration 2 of the building, 
it flows out at the door. In the chambers 3 on every storey 
windows have here and there been bored in the rock to 
admit light, so that it is quite bright in them and no- 
where dark. In the four corners of this building the rock 
has been bored and steps made in the stone for getting 
to the top. At present 4 people ascend by a small flight 
of steps made in a similar w'ay, and thus reach the spot 
where some one in olden times left a footprint. Therefore 
this temple was named Po-lo-yueh, which is the Indian 
name for a dove. In it there are constantly Lo-hans 
residing. The land 3 is uncultivated and there are no 

2. M M- Mr. Beal says “(flawing) past the chambers as 
before.'' 

3. Mr. Beal gives *• in vari.au pot- of tin- budding," which is not 

an accurate tendering of r§? 4’ &■ 

4. Tlii- s-nt.-ii.-c i, woith tia'i- iibing ^ A >J» 18 

-t JE*§ $ # A — m m Im &. r-rth.-Mr. Ib-al cue., 

“ Mon of the present tile p* iut "'it .1 -mail hehh r whi- h r* v In-" up 
to the highest point (of the r->i 1:) by v.hi. U m- n of <-l«L :i"< < lrU-i it, one 
fjot .it a time.” He adds in .1 note Ih.mu" it s< « to have ua-taki 11 
the voiding of thi" hut th* tr.in-1 iti-'h I li.iv*- "m>n is nut 

satisfactory to myself ” \V< should imagine this lid "Witim. nt will 

ho warmly e hoe- 1 hy all 'tuduit" of ChiueM* ; and th it >u«’h a> p"""* '•» 
a eopv of l»emu»it’*» fraud itii'ii will M*r at a ^lame that bN r*.udoii»o 
is niurli nearer the maik than Mr. B'-al’s. The r« al ul t y is 

with whirh i" heie U"*’d m it" le-u eoinmr.n m*ih "t “ imit itmn 
» “a Miiall flight," the 1 , lian.t- r U ii,^ 

a kind of nunii-ntive or eli'-othr Th<- i» el- r will p< 1 h ’}■' rr • all 
ihii'iU" .'.lebiate.l '.unit: ^ ffi.-cfi..- 1 " ■. < t> • 1 ■ ’< f-Jt. 

5. Th** text has lit ± $ M- Ih Mill" tt " iV" “ < » ttr* « - II me 

ed dt-orte,’’ with wliieh Mr. B-m 1 would hav, m.-d* al*tr. j sh.ov 
th m with hi" own “The land i" inllv m.d ! - < 11 * v h tribes 

S|) a-, an adjective. F::-l -f *11 d ‘ •'•1.'- 1 d-ic ' H) ^ I s lmt 
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inhabitants. Only at a good distance from the mountain 
are there villages, all (the inhabitants) of which are here- 
tics, and ignorant alike of the Law of Buddha, of Shamans, 
of Brahmans, and the various sects. They frequently see 
people come flying and enter the temple ; and when some 
devotees of the neighbouring countries came to pray at 
this temple, these village-people said to them, “ Why do 
“ you not fly ? All the pilgrims we see here, fly !" 6 The 
devotees retorted 7 “ Because we have no wings." The 
country of Ta-ch’in is mountainous and the roads difficult 
to travel ; 8 even those who know the way, if they want to 
go, should send a present of money or goods to the king 
of the country, who will thereupon depute men to escort 
them, these passing them on from one (stage) to another 
and shewing them the short cuts . 9 Fa Hsien was unable 
to go thither ; he states what lie heard from the people 
of the country. 


Chin^o ; Ntvoii.il v S3 . ..r Jx,. or ii£. i-. n. ill — .il'n-t- of land and 

give- the force of ,it. II.i.l ]!ei'iu-,,tt . kinged “.ollini; ’ into 
‘■teny" he would lnvc l.i -n all right. The llivth'n i>£ the next 
four chura. tert, exactly coireqi.. ink : — ® A f§ ■ 

') A ample enough v-ntenre : — £ m fit Fp] it a % m- 
VtMr B-.il £*•'■»? <-m «.»f his wav, and, we hope, ,,ut of evuybodv 
eKt*\ 1 1 t tin Mlowiri" • — W.* 1. h>ld tlr* loui'i'.us mtm >rho 

i'O'ifjiij /// -v ch-cnl I'-Mist iiitly '»n tli*' v. i.itx. " And this merely 
lierattNi* P4 happens to K* tin 1 nuiru-nrivi- *»f .•liainlu-is ' 

7 m a ij & R'-nm-at if.lj<in^fmioudy, omit- 
ted the tw-.> (.luU’aLt-*r> \vhi« h the whole to tin* devotees 

reply. Mr. Bt'al siys 4 *’an-.\\ ore. I hy way of »*x< nv. ’ But 
iii" ms a quick fiiiNUh r, q>"ken to tin* pomt, a ropnrt",. ; nr we have 
exposed it “i.-tortnl*’ Mr Be.il further transl.tto^ their answer 
too literally — “ Bivause our wim*-. mo n*»t yet perfeetlv formed. ” 

S. Mr. Beal, elo>uy fullnwimr ]!« uni^t, his hi n* nude another 

-■•*■ tlh t.; t h„- m » n w mwi % % 

*3*T hi * t* . Mi 13* al v.v** til** i >il~ d'n^eiou-i and ditheult t* - ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Journeying eastwards from the country of To-lo-nai, 
the pilgrims came again to Pa-lieu-fo. Fa Hsien's object 
was to get the Disciplines, but in the various countries 
of northern India they were handed down orally from 
teacher to teacher, there being no written copy to refer 
to ; and therefore he extended his journey as far as Cen- 
tral India, where in a monastery of the Greater Develop- 
ment he obtained a copy of the Disciplines according to 
the Ma-ho- seug- child school, as practised by the first 
congregation of pn-iests while Buddha was still alive. 
At 3 the Chih-lmn shrine eighteen and more copies have 

limb Tlinsc wli.i widi ti> co there ought, etc," v I k r- l,y, W-.iihs hi< 
own blunder of making £[1 dr-pend on H£> he ,-luis over n very no.it 
< him. a idiom. m i> hole the- <x.Kt n[uiraliiit «»f “et quatid 
nn ini* " i», Fretuh ; and. the ^ nuke- a sui-t.mtive of 
"7T+ it *2 F.»t this Mr Be.il lu- “ <a h jmty pointing 

out thur own kwU and lutnc.ite hye-j>aths. 

i II A 1 1 Eli XXXVI. 

3. “ School < *f the Mahii'anuika-.*' 

‘J. We ,ii *» hound to ti « iiihlt* tin* i.*..ihr with tin' t« :.t of thi- p<i — 

-go -jR m m & » # $ a @ + a ® « rr 
m a ± Eiii t f? ti *b ra is jij m m- ^ 

I'r '[ mviM, ** In the « hajH-I ul (.'iii-nu tJetaumal thue i- a tra*Iit m - u 
thur this wu- nimirially tin ir copy, <»i, that tin- - h«* >1 oii^m.illv 
f-pnimr fi »m iln m. The eighteen sett- in nt*r «i luve *v. li tie »r 
own Supfiim, hut tli»*v art n"ieed in tln-ii «!«•]•• ini' n« ' "ii fie hr I't 
ftehi^t ( It iiiiti L in I’U'lilhn, Ilhanna. Sui^h.u. In -•-n;' mm »r <1* tail- 
of 1 iith thrv 1 1 1 1 f* • i“ ,n well as in a more «*r 1< >- * \f • t .»tteut hi to -'*nn 
imtiei- o| |»! n* ti' e.” II..W Mi. B< al at thi- re,u!t i- to us a 

yii et mt-tuy. If.* mmht at anv rate have hmt*d ,»t th- d V uln *<f 
tin' lu-'Nitj.v. WV have since Jeferrod it to -* v< ral mm. i.t -nn.Io- 
pucf. ; and from one —Mr. Mayer-', H. M. t’h'u*. -e S- ei» i iiy at IV- 
km-: — wo have received an exhaustive analy-i- and Lnui -cttluauit 
of tin- Yiry j»ur;:Ui 2 g pa» acrapU. See Apt end.-. 
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been banded down, each of which has its commentary. 
The great ktn-i is not different from the small, any trilling 
discrepancies being rectified by omission or addition. At 
the same time these are the most comprehensive and 
complete. He got moreover a manuscript copy of the 
Disciplines, containing seven thousand stanzas, as used 
by the Sa-p’o-to 3 assembly, and practised by the priests 
in China. This also has been handed down orally from 
teacher to teacher without being committed to writing. 
He further obtained from this assembly extracts from the 
A-pi-t'an , 4 amounting to six thousand stanzas ; also a 
copy of the You 3 Sutra, amounting to two thousand five 
hundred stanzas ; also a roll of the Fang-teng 6 Pan-ni-hun 
Sutra, amounting to five thousand stanzas ; and also a 
copy of the Ma-ho-srug-chih A-pi-t’an. Therefore Fa- 
ll-Ten stopped here throe years to study the written and 
spoken languages of Dralima and to copy the Disciplines. 
Now as to Tao Cheng, when he arrived in the Middle 
Kingdom and observed the regulations of the Shamans 
and the grave decorum of the priests, finding them so 
worthy of notice , 7 he retlected with a sigh, “ In the outer 

f>. S ii v.t'tivii 

4. Allu-l'Miiiu. 

5, lx Mr. IV tl “ Sutias in tlirir tthhfft iah.O form." 

Tint K\mg IIm> di- fi.»n.»i v t- [U iu tliut and the latter 

lupins * i.iiffi *' <1 <*r * 

d. ihin Mi Ue.tl say*» “ an * xj'!itnh d volume ( Ynipoulva) of the 
Pinnuvfui .1 Sutr.i *’ lint the text h.ts — ^ ^ jlx i/E 

and being put nf tin- title (see K’ang IVi), WO 

h.iv * mi i h «r.i t, r 1 If f..r expanded. ’* 

7. fjlij "PJ out of wlin h Mr. Heal gets “rvtu in the 
ofw-iiMlv in’l'miD tin- -anm Mug u gln-.s of his own and 
h i thug t ) tin* .jiu. lu-umt that he did n<*t understand the first two 
• iiaia-.tr i 
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“ land of Ch’in (China) the priests hare the Command- 
“ ments and Disciplines impel feet. "» He then made this 
vow, “ From this time until I become a Buddha, may I 
“ never he born again in a foreign 9 land." He therefore 
continued to remain and did not go back. But Fa Hsien's 
original object was to diffuse a knowledge of the Com- 
mandments and Disciplines throughout the land of Han ; 
he therefore went back alone. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Following the course of the Ganges eighteen yu-yen to 
the east, there is on the south bank the large country of 
Chan-po. 1 "Where Buddha's shrine was and where he 
walked up and down, as well as on the spots where the 
four Buddhas sat down, pagodas have been built, ami 
priests now live. From this point going east about fifty 
yu-yen, Fa Hsieu anived at the country of To-mo-li-ti, 3 
where there was a swi-port. -1 In this country there are 

8 Mr. 11- il (nit-, tin- ;u lit • ' ' ; . ; '7 . \\._ Pi], i'a.- 1 -. 

■strictly speaking, inn in-, t. 

9. iSt }&' i.' 1 > am win!- 1 r ; [,,'i. Mr. 1" d n -l-'- i'i: 

ti.m-.latnig tlu-v \v.ir>l , ,i In.ia:. 1 . Mniti;, ' 


iiiun i, xxx' u. 

1. “ Ti Ii'Uiijm. I- iii, .n il.* I'lii.iiiiiM I'lppi!* *i- K mi i, mi ilu 

]>aj s il’Aiig.tili'si ll-'iitutu 1 , wliii'U -mu. .■ Mr 11...1 - 1,. i- 

i vi,l,-r,tly i-.iii,l,*tis*-*!, hut without ... kiii.u !■ ■ l_ri»i nr. 

2 . “ Tumi.ilipti, l.i ntn'liTnc T.iml-uk. sitin'" -ui 1 .. ,1 !■ -it, -l" It 

livn'ri 1 ilimgli. mi pen m ili—in tl*. -mi *■ n ,1 "U 1 » * : r, ■ !, ii.m." 

11 ' ,n if -iff , — with th' s.uilM <'"111111* lit tint w* m t : ■ I i ' n 1 

3. IP '{($ P . nhi* li t is. n l.t. r,l:v mi: 1 _i ■ •• .hi 

in, 'nn rh.it tin 1 r'mntnj pm li.-ie, .i,, i | i '. ‘ 

whii'h h.,s ii'ni'iitlv tin- -nunr iti ,ii _i, l. u. , .' M. I'-:, I 

tr.uiMur > til, hull ]i,i,> t- is lb t* n 1- ih r ■ n. ».* ■ - r-lf 
Uitn t:,- -'i.' i - jl|.-n]y i< n l*.;, 1 . •. 1! :"’i- ,’ . 
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twenty-four monasteries, all with resident priests. The Law 
of Buddha is also flourishing. Fa Hsien remained here 
two years copying the Ching and drawing pictures of the 
images . 4 He then took passage on a large merchant 
vessel, and setting sail proceeded towards the south-west 
with the first 5 of the winter monsoon. After fourteen days 
and nights, he arrived at the land of Lions , 15 said by the 
inhabitants to he seven hundred im-ycn distant (from In- 
dia). This country is on a great island, and is fifty yn-yen 
from east to west, thirty yu-yen from north to south. The 
small islands round about are nearly one hundred in num- 
ber, and distant one from the other ten, twenty, and two 
hundred U. They are all subject to the mother i.-land, 
and produce chiefly 7 pearls and precious stones. There 
is one part where the ilo-ni beads ' 1 are found ; it is about 

4. J}j f'irwtiilli i .} i r.i .Mr. 1!. 1 ! ciV’.s *■ ,ui.l t 'king 

impiV'.'duii'. <*t tli»* tiiruiF'* ni-i d m w « »i -In j» t. " Wh.it t li i- nicniw we 
art.* unable to divine, but tie* origind m i k«*-> it » le;n < tumuli th.il lie 
wanted <lr>m nun • f tin* itnnir* - to tike l...ofc with him to ( hu. a 

5 . ^ f*»r win' h Mi I>< il giv- - 1 ' in*_r the 

fimt fair wind of the wint* 1 wii/' « \ 1J1 inly taking ^ with ® 
inMead of with Tim la^t rwu diaia. aie tramp- -cd ui roti- 

TeiMtmn. 

6. ( evhm. 

7. % Hj ft etc. fin tiirli Mr. R.-il gives <• J I".-' of 

them juodni o pru'iou** >ton*s et..,” win. h is ijuite as inaccurate 
as l.'einU'.at - “Oil i-n tile btaiu «*up d> < ho~es pl’eei< tiM'-.. ” 

«• M,. ih-al “The Maui o.'in" which 

amounts to saving “the gem g'm,” for tin*, i*> tl*»* Munihcatmii of 
^fmi. Klapioth had alie.ulv Mat d m a note that meant ‘‘ell 
g- neml 1111 jny.ui and uhn that the j» wel inti ml* d wa>. a r.-rhun- 
< le and not .l j-eail, whn h -Mr. H»-d ic-^f.it* s »>, it an ind< }»* -dent 
ei Mlje. till e of hit? own. In Mlppoit of till- tie 01 V We III t'Y add the 
u-ual name for a *Mrhum 1 t n >1,.. Iv, 90 SUc* < >n the other 
hind, ve do nut think that ^ hei»* m» mi, mtln r .a pearl oi a ear* 
kna,-;,-, l.ut -.imply a bc.vl as in §fi ,,r a iRul-Uii.t mviry 
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ten li in extent. Tlie king lias men to guard it ; and if 
any one finds any, the king takes three ont of every ten. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

This country had originally no inhabitants ; only devils 
and spirits 1 and dragons lived in it, with whom the mer- 
chants of neighbouring countries came to trade. When 
the exchange of commodities took place the devils and 
spirits did not appear in person, but set out their valuables 
with the prices attached. Then the merchants, according 
to the prices, bought the things and carried them off. 
Jlnt from the merchants going backwards and forwards 
and stopping 2 (on their way), the attractions of the place 
became known to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries who also weut there, and thus it became a great 
nation. The temperature is very agreeable 3 in this coun- 
try ; there is no distinction of summer and winter. The 
trees and plants are always green, and cultivation of the 

though we ilo nut nu ,m to imply tli.it tin y w cr.- f nil 1 all .idv i; ■ 1 
in the tunn uf bead*. Mr. ?-■ al ln.ik* . on. i ■ ant ly ii.'.lmg ti tin 
riuille- tion uf liii readeis tin l'oiiiiuli " Uni mam padim. bun. ' ' 


ciiapii.i: xxxvni. 


1. Mr Peal limits fjf> ptvilublv considering it a pert uf j&. 

S. 0 It A % & i±- Mi. P .1 ul maku “tli" -"I 'ini 

of the merih.uit in the euimtry," tli.it is, m <Vil"ti. I!.c H..s 

Mould Hut have caused ‘‘the attractions of tin- pli"" ' to 

known, ft is awkwardly plac’d, and only ^ mt* ihgihl*.* in 
the stni>o in which wo liavo takfii it. 

a. -it a fn ilf. Mr. P.e:d give-, <4 Tiit< i'imrrv * i . 1 
ii[ii dili* 1 liinatf ” whit’h i> the muiio ti. inflation th 't 1. m'-' :n 

another place of gJJJ fll though the two phra-c- di:h r \ >u 

meaning. ^{J means ivli.it -ui‘- p orde. someth. ng l.h- 'p* 
as iv e sec m su, U phrases as m % 0 
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soil is carried on as men please, without regard to seasons. 
Buddha came to this country desiring to reform a wicked 
dragon, and by his supernatural power placed one foot to 
the north of the royal city, and the other on the top of a 
mountain, being fifteen yu-yen apart. Over the impression 
to the north of the royal city a great pagoda has been 
built, 400 feet in height, decorated with gold and silver 
and all the precious substances combined. 4 By the side 
of the pagoda a monastery has also been built, called 
Wu-wei-shan, 5 where there are five thousand priests; be- 
sides which there is a Chapel of Buddha of gold and silver 
carved work with all the precious substances, and in it an 
image made of dark jade, 6 over twenty feet in height, the 
whole of which glitters with the seven preciosities, the 
countenance being grave and dignified beyond all expres- 
sion, 7 and on the right palm a priceless pearl. Fa H-ien 
had been many years from the land of Ilau ; the people 
with whom he had been thrown into connection had all 
been foreigners ; the hills, streams, plants, and trees on 
which his eyes lighted were not those of former times . 
moreover, those who had travelled with him were separat- 
ed from him — some having remained behind, and others 
having died. Now, beholding only his own shadow, 8 he 

‘1- M if "U" winch Mr. TVal gloss,;, thin and every 
precious substance coinI»inet> to .mile it j'.rf U t " the italicised words 
being evidently extracted from 

5. jos ill — “ Xo fear lull." 

6. Serpentine. 

T. The text has 40 '3l jjfi XU FJt iH- Mr. Beal gn«s 

“ wlnl't the various i-haraeteii-tn nuilts are so gliumn-ly poitraycil, 
that no wauls can <icS‘Ti! a the ill, it.’’ Whole this conics from ' u ‘ 
ar> unahle- to sav ; iti our opinion, seeing elearly to signify the 

/'ft. of tht imago, 

'5. Mi Iioil-s translation of the f >ur chJia«’ter-j we have thus 
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was frequently sorrowful at lieart ; and when suddenly 
by the side of this jade image ho saw a merchant make 
offering of a white silk fan from China, his feelings 9 
overcame him and his eyes filled with tears. A former 
king of this country sent envoys to Central India to get 
seeds 10 of the Pei-to tree, which he planted by the side of 
the Chapiel of Buddha, (and which grew) to the height of 
two hundred feet . 11 As the tree bent over to the south- 
east, the king feared it would fall, and therefore 
placed a prop of eight or nine ir< ;' 13 in circumference 


rendered is sufficient to loprl mn- alainm l,e may advance to l>o 
considered an authority on the Chinese language. The text lus 
Ml iiff; EL, and for this Mr. Beal giv,.s in as the nit ailing, 
— ‘‘to think upon the past was all that was left him ' ’’ — « ith a few 
more notes of admiration of uur own. It is tine Mr. Beal has founded 
hi, own upon Remusat's unlucky version “c-n refleehissaut au passe,” 
hut the French translation was published in 1836 and Mr. Beal's in 
I Mil) We consider tii.it the idea of Fa Hsien finding only his own 
shadow remaining out of all those lie had heal so long an U'torned to 
see, (leseivi d a hater tie,, mi. nt than it lvc ived at the hands of Mr. 
Beal. 

0. The t, \t lias ^ 'li » t-’ , r.rer winch ISTr. Beal makts 
The Mui i< It r of uufl.-U'-l >tu-lwit mt-i j 7*-r.i II.- s,<v^ “ Un- 
j-'/Xtit'i >1 (Fa Hian) gave wiy efe.’" But we may inform 

Mr. Beal— for hanlly anyone else can need the information — is sub- 
jri five and not ohjective. The ilea Imre is that of invnluuturiness, 
nr spontaneity, and . an hardly lie translated into F.nglish It occurs 
again in tin- last chapter, and them Mr. Beal takes noth e of it at all. 

1". Jl % -f“- Mr. Beal says “a slip .if the l’.i-to trre.” 

11. It is somewhat tempting to take the tail end of this parngi ipli 
and make it the h. ginning ,,f the next, as Mr. Peal docs — ‘ W lieu 
it was about 220 left high, the tree begin to lean a, ."—hut we do 
lint i . ill siib.T ihat the text admits this re.idmg. 

12. Mr lical m ikes a g- in i d bungle of this paragraph. The Text 

has line £ jy A :/l Hi t£ Mr B,al ' r ‘\' 1 T,lU 

king) placed eight or nine plops lound the tire to -upport r. First 
,.f all, if a trie IS filling it would he us-l-s, to put prop- f ■•"•d d. 

. oiiiilv, g) placed as it I-. eould n -t possibly g:v- thx- sigi.ilica- 
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to support it. Where the tree and prop met, the 
former shot out and piercing the prop right through 
to the ground, took root, (the shoot) being about 
four irei in circumference. Although the prop was 
split, it still encircles the shoot and has not been taken 
away. At the foot of the tree a shrine has been built 
with a sitting Buddha which ecclesiastics and laymen 
worship without ceasing. In the city a Buddlia's-Tooth 
shrine has also been built, made entirely of the seven 
precious substances. The King strictly observes the rites 
of Brahma, and the religious sentiments of the population 
inside the city are also firmly established 13 . Ever since 
this country has been under a Government u , it has 

tion : and thirdly a mi is a measure, lining either a span ruth the 
lingers nr with tlxc- arms, in which s-ensc it is pcifeitly intelligible 
here. Mnieovcr, Mr. Beal lias eight or nine props hut only o<>- shoot, 
though In- states that “the props" (in the plurali wuie pierced 
though tile ' i till e, showing eh ally that he got into hupi less confusion 
and shined uver the text as host he could. 

13. The t, xt has he ^ & % 'tl M ft fa tc £ If ^ 

Fur this Mr. IV, il gives “Thu king puiilies himself according to the 
strictest Brahmanical rules, whilst tho->e nn-n within the city who 
re Velina* itlii" relic) trum a principle of belief, aho cm pose their 
pa^ion-. a -voiding to strict rule.” In translating this passage we 
should luve gladly availed ourselves of some friendly aw'-ta nit* : l*ufc 
u.‘ have hi < n unite mu Me to harmonise Mr. Btal’s rendering with 
the t'-.vt, nut to mention that we should have found it difficult to 
divi-'t oiirodvi u of a jiiejudii'u that those who are not faitlilul over 
snnd matter's ».m luidly he look* d up to as authorities when gK.iter 
are at Makt . 

31 In continuation of which apparently violent rcnmrks as to 
3Ir B.mI po\v rs us a translator, w* have only to <pm+e a few -implo 
words in Ins very imst sentence whnh would ninplv jusiilV even the 
til- s. vei i st sti is turns. The text h.is 0 jt fpf B (the Bt 
b in- vritt' n us UMul for J£l), and f„r this Ml. Beal gives us 

fin 5 kingdom, from tli»* time wh-n ( tl»is> » Impel) was eiautl,” — 
’ t’ lei ring hack t*» th shun* "f v hielt we had aln ady taken 
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known neither famine, revolution 1B , nor rebellion. In the 
treasury of the priests there are many precious stones and 
priceless Mo-nis. When the King went in to see this 
treasury, the sight of the Mo-ni beads made him envious, 
and he wanted to carry them off by force 16 . At the end 
of three days he came to his senses, and going to visit the 
priests knocked his head on the ground in repentance of 
his former errors, saying to them, “ I desire you priests 
“ to make a regulation, namely, that from this time forth 
“ you do not permit a King to enter this treasury until he 
“ has been a mendicant for forty years 17 , when he may 
“ be allowed to enter.” In this city there are many 
scholars and rich people. The dwellings of the Sa-pn 18 
merchants are very elegant : the streets and roads are 
level and well kept. At the heads of four streets there 
are preaching Halls, and on the 8th, 14th, and 16th of 
each month, a high platform is prepared, and ecclesiastics 
and laymen come together from all quarters 19 to hear the 

a final leave, ami ignoring fjp as if its oer-irrui . c in tie i< \t had no 
meaning whatever. We o.nmiend to Mr Beil', attuitau the com- 
mon phrase ® ££ • 

15. These last two are (§(,, translated by Mr. Bcnl “calamity 
or revolution,” But ^5 must here In. reed in tile 12^ with the 
meaning disruption of the government (nov.e res). 

16. ® . The sense of the first character is lest in Mr. Beal’s 
“take it away with him.” 

17. H it Jftj f|§ 0 + HI- Mr. Beal triv.s, “except he is 
a member of the fraternity and of forty years of »*'»* ’ Rut tin* gram- 
mar of the words will not allow of this separation into tw*» > Inu^ts. 
Literally, it would Ihj “until (he i>) a full iurty-yar Uik-ltu, — 
whatever that may mean. 

13. ® $j§. Mi. Beal translates this “ SaW.n," -r ’ reliant i 

of Saba. Remu«uit throv - no li^ht on it. 

It'- fS ® for whu.li Mr. 1*< d < o *, . , "rh? * «ui-as 

jii^mbfi 1 ' ->f rh.> m! isniHii'v --f f ■ 1 ■ * • ' '** ' A 
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Law. The people of the country say there are between 
fifty and sixty thousand priests altogether, all of whom 
obtain their food from a common fund 20 . The King se- 
parately provides a common stock of food inside the city 
for five or six thousand (more) 21 , and those who want 
some take their bowls in their hands and go to fetch it, 
returning with them filled according to the capacity of 
each. Buddha’s tooth is usually brought out in the mid- 
dle of the third moon. Ten days previously the King 
decks out a largo elephant and deputes some one who 
speaks well to dress up in royal clothes and ride the 
elephant, beating a drum and proclaiming in a loud 
voice, “ The Bodhisatva for three a-seng-chih 23 lcalpas 
“ practised self-mortification without sparing himself ; he 
“ gave up Lria country, wife, and child ; he took out his ' 
“ eyes to give to a fellow-creature ; ho cut off his flesh 

much tcmptnl to add — “ of nonsense." For it is only by utter viola- 
tion of all rule that Mr, B, il ran artivo at tin- above meaning. If 
anything, it must bo “ i c-’li sia-ti'. - 'OuMaynmn of the four rhinos,” 
and then the question would arise what are the four clashes to 
which ecclesiastics n n<l lavmon belonu. We have prefened to take 
n as tho common contraction of nti a and thereby 
esc ipe the diliieulty of classes altogether. 

£o. The absurdity of “ take their meals iu common ” for 
here logins to dawn upon Mr. Beal. lie lias changed his text to 

liw iu community,” the vague meaning of which he explains in f 

f client lieges hy the edd incorrect translation quoted above. 

‘21. Apparently heeaiw tin; term heir* employed i* and not fff > 

Air. Beal has chosen to translate it hy “persons,” as if priests were 
n<»t meant, wlmh quite against the spiiit of the passage as implied 
in the character JJlJ. 

2‘2. T/asankya equiv-uit a cent quadrillions.” Riniusct. Air. Beal { 

telh us that it take-s twenty antah-kalpas to make one asankya-kalpa, 
and tli.it Kilo the -'luhtu* of the earth to increase in elevation at tin* 
i it* *<t only one in* h in out Tli.»uv.tid v< .ii», it would leach the height 
•t mil- Vfi i. the " ’*nh-i,/r £ „, 
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“to save a dove, his head to give as alms ; ho 
“ gave his body to a hungry tiger ; ho did not stint his 
“ marrow and brains. Thus in various ways he suffered 
‘ ‘ for the benefit of living creatures, and accordingly became 
“ a Buddha tarrying forty-nine years on earth to preach 
“ and convert (sinners), giving rest to the weary, and 
“ saving those who knew not salvation. When his relations 
“ with living creatures had been fulfilled, 23 he entered Nir- 
“ vana, and since that time 41 , 1497 years, the Eye of tho 
“ world has been put out and all living creatures have 
“ sorely grieved. Ten days hence Buddha’s tooth will be 
“brought forth and be taken to the Wu-wei-shan shrine. 
“ Let all those ecclesiastics and laymen of this country who 
“ wish to lay up happiness for themselves, help to level the 
“ roads, adorn the streets, and prepare flowers, incense, 
“ and the implements 25 of worship.” When he has recited 
these words, the king then proceeds to mako on both 
sides of the road 20 representations of the five hundred 
different forms under which the Bodkisatva successively 


23. Tlie text has M ^ IS !£■ f<«r which Mr. Dun! gives us 
“ Having p.i'iSud th tough counties firth",” nut one single word of 
which are we able to identify with the original llemusut was much 
nearer with “Tousles etres vivanta etant ainsi sauves,” though ho 
(or Klaproth) evidently did not <juite grasp tho meaning of 

24. Mr. Beal ipiite spoils this sentence hy almost exactly e«»j»\inj? 
hcinusat's iucoriert rendering. He says, “Since that event is 14L*7 
years (sic). The eyes of the world were then put out, tt<\” 

2 o. The text has , for li Mi. 

Beal gi\ e\s “ scatter every kind of lle>\ser, and otfei in« « ns*.- m i- ligam ■> 
levcrenet* to the fielie.'* -ft is thus utteily ignored, a- it h-et p-i • - 
MnUsly he-eii by llemusat. 

“d ^ jH M jj§- Mr. Thai ri" n«'tn . of A ( ] in.-. 

d* fnitjou of the H]"t two . h.iinet* i • is 149 i§ m & 4* rd SI — 
S& IcX jl A fr — w 1 > i * !i 4.. !• »'« t ■»* • ••• u t- ; » 
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appeared ; for instance, as Hsu-ta-na !7 , or as a flash of 
lightning, as the king of the elephants, as a stag, or as a 
horse. These representations are all beautifully painted 
and have a life-like appearance. The Tooth is then 
brought out and passes along the central 2 ® street, 
receiving homage all the way along. Arriving at the 
Hall of Buddha 29 in the Wu-wei-shan shrine, ecclesiastics 
and laymen flock together in crowds, burn incense, light 
lamps, and perform the various religious ceremonies day 
and night without ceasing. After nineteen days they 
return it to the shrine in the city. This shrine is opened 
on fast-days for worship according to the Law. Forty 
li to the east of the Wu-wei-shan shrine there is a hill 
with a shrino on it called Po-t‘i , 80 where thero are about 
two thousand priests. Among them thero is a distin- 
guished 31 Shaman named Ta-mo-cliu-ti 32 , whom all the 
people of this country respect and look up to. He has 
lived in a stone ceil for more than forty years. By 

27. Mr. Beal says “The French edition gives Sou-ta-nou, but 
mine has Su-jin-nju. " He might have guessed that the middle 
character A was a misprint fur as otherwise it would not be so 
readily identified with the Sanscrit sutana, 

23. rj 2 jj| TflJ tj * Mr. Coal’s “ along the principal street,’’ is 
an improvement on R£mii o nt’s “par le milieu de la route,’’ but we 
see no reason why the text should not be literally translated. 

23 Mr. Beal misunderstands the grammatical relation of these words. 
The text has 5nJ Ul ^ _L > but Mr Beal gives “ When 

they arrive at the Abhay.driri Vihara, they place it in the Hall of 
Buddha.’ Reiuus.it was equally inaccurate in his rendering of the 
last till r characters — “ on monte a la saile de Foe." Wu-wei-shan is 
evidently in the genitive cast . 

30. Budhi. “ Fall Hi.in no doubt refers to the celebrated Mahin* 
tnlii, eight miles due east of Anmadhapura.” Bad. 

3B f* “ used f.,r bhuliutu, a title like Reverend, given to 
Buddhist priests ' H77, 

32. l»lmrmak..ti oi Dhanungupt- B“d. 
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constant exercise of kindness he has succeeded in influen- 
cing snakes and rats so that they will live together in the 
same cell 33 without hurting one another. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Seven li to the south of the city there is a shrine, 
called Mo-ho-pi-ho-lo , 1 with three thousand resident 
priests. Among them was one distinguished Shaman who 
was so pure in his conduct that all suspected him of being 
a Lo-han. When he was at the point of death the king 
came to see him, and when tho priests were assembled ac- 
cording to regulation he asked 2 “ Has the Bikshu attain- 
ed perfect Wisdom ?” They then spoke out the truth 
and replied “ He is a Lo-han.” When he was dead the 
king buried him with the ceremonies of a Lo-han as laid 
down in the Sacred Books. Fifty li to the east of tho 
shrine a great pile of wood was collected, over thirty feet 
square and about the same height. Sandal-wood, gar- 
roo-wood, and all kinds of scented woods were placed at 


33. liOH: — • =f? — evidently in his o^n cell. Yet Mr. Beal 
says “so that they stop together in one habitat.” The use of a 
“ tall ” term like habitat ought to carry conviction with it, but un- 
foitunately the Chinese word =f* has not that signification, and more- 
over has just been used to express the cell in which the old priest 
lived. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

1. “ C’est le Sanscrit malidnhdm , le grand temple, on plutot If 
grand mona store. ” Kho mat. 

2. As far as grammar is concerned this paragraph nog 1 t *»c 
I'Mider. d “ a>krd the IUksh.., ‘ II.i-* th*»u -ttaim'd-p. if- < * W .vk»m V 
He then spuke out the truth «*nd sai<l hr v ’ a- 
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the top , 3 and at the four sides steps were made . 4 Over it 
was spread a piece of clean white cashmere, which sur- 
rounded and quite covered the pyre, and on the top 5 of 
this a car was made, in form like the hearses used here, 
hut without the dragon.® At the time of the she-wci? the 
king and his subjects from all quarters 8 collected together, 
aud with offerings of flowers and incense, followed the 

3. Mr. Beal says, "Near the top they placed tit rs of sandal- wood, 
etc.;” but neither of the words we have italicised has any existence 
in the text. 

4. Mr. Beal takes the from the beginning of the next sen- 
sense and adds it on here — “by which to ascend it,” But this 
though not necessarily erroneous, spoils the rhythm of the first 
sentence and leaves the second bald. 

5. We should like to relegate this troublesome _fc, as Mr. Beal 
does, to the end of the lust sentence, but Mich violation i.f grammar 
and rhythm, *• non di, non homines,” and i . it.iiuly not the uidinary 
lilies of Chinese oenpo iriuti Would permit. ± is troublesome 
b -cause it would appear tli.it the ear is made. on the top of the pyre> 
ul’tiuiV) it is only hoisted up at tin** tiim of tin- ci'i-Tf.r.tioti. 

6. The text has {3 $$ Hi $?, S’ ami tlf words were a 

great puzzle to Klaproth and Landix-se who finally left them urn 
tun-dated, adding in a note that no •* renaei.uin m-nt M on the subject 
could be obtained, but that probably tluy signified a bier without any 
ornaments of dragons or fishes. This was a very creditable surmise# 
Mr. lie il, however, rushes into the field with “ t.xo pt that there are 
iu> d:v gen-ear handles to it,” thus avoiding the Frau h translator's 
mistake >-f rrg'tidmg as but c *mmitting the more 

eg: -4eu> blunder of rendering the final particle 5 by ‘‘car," and 
fuith-r introdneing the Met of “handles’’ which lias no existence in 
the* text. Had Mr. Be 1 ! ever watched a funeral procession in China 
he would h ive oUeiVcd that the bier oil v hich the c >fi;n U rallied to its 
final resting-phu >* lms a figure-head of a diagun -til*, ing t .» swallow an 
cu«>niioii'i p»ail 'trim *4 on a fid, unc «nd of whi-'h i< fastened in the 
drag- -u s thi*i»at and tin* otln*r luld by a man wlm precede the bier. 
Tin* character is of course untiandatrabh*. 

7. Carnation. 

S Mi h..v** h**re tin- snn,« ah :.ii v i- 0 yfc a- in < h ipt* r xxxviii 
* a It'), but Mi. Bco.l U' >v -ax* nothin, ■ ’built ‘‘tie four cdai'-e.*’* 
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car to the burial ground, the king himself making offer- 
ings of flowers and incense. When these were finished, 
the car was placed on the top of the pyre ; lophantus oil a 
was poured all over it, and a light applied. As the fire 
was burning up every one was moved by a feeling of re- 
verence, and each took off his upper garment and, with 
the feather fans 10 and umbrellas, threw them from a dis- 
tance into the midst of the flames, so as to help on the 
cremation. When it was all over, the bones wero collected 
and a pagoda raised. Fa Hsien did not arrive while 
ho was still alive, but only in time to sec his funeral. 
The king being steadfast in his belief in Buddhism wished 
to make a new shrine for the priests. He therefore gave 
them a great banquet, and when they had finished he 
selected a couple of fine oxen 11 and decorated their horns 

ft. |§jt ppf] , Oil of .sweet Basil. Mr. Beal gives '‘oil of cinnamon.-' 

10. The text lias 33 $ IjS far which Mr. Ihaljdvis a-, 

4 * their wing-like fans, nfurh tboj use os wn.sh'ulc'tS* the «>f 

which wo need not stop to puint out. In 1 ur. 1 L.Xh tilin'- 33$ 
has come to mean tile paraphernalia (^4 5*) if a lnaii-laim, hut 
f-.iin.-rly iU ciirnith ati< -n was that given in tin- 1 . \i. nun. ly, large 

f. itln-i fam which were iar.ml in fn-ut *>f eve: y j.. tty puiio nr 

cliiift.uu. Tliie el e .Ui'i apple a to 01, ilia : hut wlictliu tin «uii» 
custom of cm: vine tli>--c f,.ns cxi-i.d in f.\ vloii ..r wluther in tie 
time of Fa Helen thee,- two cluiuctd- li.nl alr.aily a< juir.-il tie n 

pclll ml nell'i nt 4/[ jjji , IV e Jnu-t have to the research--- ef the- 

ic.nlei. A nuvival of ihe “ leather f.1113 ” may i e tt... , .1 in lie iiu.v 
wooden ( ) fan- e.uiid h. fore- thu .-nip. rm a! the j-i.--.nt dav 

11. Th.- t, xt Ins jtj| pfc ^ * Sic- Tie- r--.nl- r will aasirv. 

wo have left the word i untrandat. .1. Mr-r-. lo-mu-at ami Beil 
render tin: sentence i. epe-c lively “un Cu.ij.le lie l«.n- 1 nt- l’i •■’r'- 
iind “a j«ur of ciroiij. ir-o-t.'.-Toitn." Th-ro ale thru other v..y- of 
i \j.re— mp ~f* , ail of which have man- chiim t-i corn.etnt.ss th..ii the 
ahove ’ — 

1 .— <i».ii of the ,'■■1111111, ,-r Tic ^f 1 - 

: • 7K-T- •! ' - 
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with gold, silver, and other valuables. Ho also made a 
golden plough, 12 and with his own hands ploughed the 
four sides of a ch’ingis which he subsequently ceded, po- 
pulation, fields, houses and all, 14 writing out title- 
deeds 15 for the same. Ever 16 since that time, these 
have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and no one has dared to destroy or alter 
them. When Fa Hsien was in this country he heard 
a Buddhist pilgrim from India reciting the chiiuj from a 
lofty dais, say, “ Buddha’s alms-bowl was originally in 
Pi-she-li. It is now in the country of Ohien-t’o-wei. 


3. — Oxen made of clay, like those used by the Emperor when he 
goes through the form of breaking the soil at the Temple of 
Earth. 

Mr. Beal makes pfc equivalent to iHJ 0 (}■}, which is therefore 
not the same as our No. 2, for water butfalos are commonly employed 
iu agriculture all ever the Ea«t. 

12. ffc & ^ 3|i. Mr. Beal says “a beautifully gilded plough." 
But n, which here equals J$, belongs to ffs, and has nothing to 
do with the appearance of the plough. Taking it erroneously, os Mr. 
Beal does, it could still never mean '* beautifully gilded,” but a 
plough of good gold. Remusat has “une belle charrue d’or.” 

13. Mr. Beal says “ the four sides of 
the allotted space." But the character 3f| is a land measure equal 
to about fifteen square acres and tells us exactly how large the allotted 
space was. Its size tempts us to believe that tho oxen were of clay 
and that the king did not actually go round it himself. 

14. Meaning that the revenue derived therefrom should in future 
btdong to the priests. 

15. 2^, which Mr. Beal again renders by “a metal plate. ' 
See ante. 

Id. In defiance of all laws, syntactical and otherwise, Mr. Beal 
makes this sentence a kind of legend engraved on tin* “ metal plate.” 
The first four characters will be enough to convince the ordinary 
a £ ross inaccuracy of such a rendering. They are 
— translated by Mr lical “ Fiolu this time." The 

W Jill' j h,y„ v_ u ^ 
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After a certain number of years, i? (Fa Hsien, at the time 
when he heard the recitation, had the exact number, but 
has now forgotten it) it will be taken on to tire western 
Yiieh-shih country ; after another period, to the land 
of Yii-t’ien ; after another, to the country of Ch’u- 
tz’u ; 18 after another, back again to China ; after another 
on to Ceylon ; and after another, back again to Central 
India. When it has arrived in Central India, it will then 
be taken up to the Tou-shu heaven, and Maitreya Bod- 
dhisatva, seeing it, will exclaim with a sigh, “ The alms- 
bowl of Shih-chia-wen has arrived.” Thereupon all the 
gods will make offerings of flowers and incense for seven 
days, and when these have expired it will be returned to 
Yen-fu-t’i where a sea-dragon king will take it into his 
dragon palace. Then when Mi-lo attains perfect Wisdom, 
it will again bo divided into four and revert to its original 
position on mount P'in-na. After Mi-lo has attained per- 
fect wisdom, the four heavenly kings will proceed to re- 
cognise him as Buddha with the same ceremonies as in 

17. We eie how *• tr*.a>tiui» on thm it-*-.’ Tin: text Ins 
g =fg and Mr 11. .d i,n 1 i- it “In v.h, it lib a 

handled yeais,** nddihn m a md.. “ M Jukei! La* p-mt'd out la Imn 
to th«. lift- of Hdom .11 TUsuur. tin mistake in tin Chun *»* T«-\t 
thioridmilt tliH prt wp* — the wnid ‘t-i'-u’ a thousand, bein'* mis- 
printed for ‘kan. ’ Tile name <*t Stumde.s Juln .11 is < uoii^h t > . mii- 
mnnd the r^peel and attention e»l all renders* ; hut th*- autlmzitN of 
no one should In* allowed to inteifeio with freedom of thought and 
.-peoeh, or bind down the dis« ipie to an unwilling a« ^unseen* »• in t }.•• 
dictum of the mantel. We do hot Cohddei that l~ a Ini-piiiit ba 
“f- Wt have rm dilh* ultv m "Q* as a ^<j* t* mi 

of y- ar*i, the exact number of which Fa H<u*n had foumtten ; :ui>i 
moieover, the senteiiu seeim- t*> require wiiiiO initial }»tiu* L. Med us 
t-> make it intdh_,iU •. if nfr< i all TJ 1 - i ^1 \ li * :* 
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the case of former Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of 
this kalpa of sages will all use this alms-bowl ; and when 
it is gone the Law of Buddha will gradually die out. 
When the Law of Buddha is extinct, the life of man will 
decrease in length to about five or ten years’ duration ; 
rice and butter will both disappear ; mankind will be very 
wicked ; the sticks they grasp will change into knives and 
clubs : 19 they will wound and slay each other. Those 
amongst them who have done any good works will flee up 
into the mountains, and when the wicked have killed 
each other to the last man, they will again come forth 
and say among themselves, ‘ Of old men lived to a great 
age ; but because of the great wickedness (of this genera- 
tion) and constant violation of the law, our term of years 
has thus been shortened to only ten years. Let us now 
one and all practise good works ; let us raise within 
ourselves a spirit of compassion and mercy ; let us cul- 
tivate humanity and justice.™ Thus, with the general 
practice of sincerity and justice, the duration of life will 
continually be doubled until it reaches 80,000 years.’ When 
Mi-lo enters the world and begins to turn the wheel of the 
Law, he will first save those disciples to whom Sliih-ehia 
bequeathed the Law, those 21 who have entered the priest- 

19. The text has & ft I'J m % 7] tt. and the translation 

we hare giv*n Ls anything hut snthfietory. §ij might possibly he 
a misprint for Hr. Beal translates the last two characters bv 

“ sharp clubs (or, knives and clubs) We object to an alternative 
on such a simple phrase. 

20. Mr. Beal here strangely brings what men “ say among them- 
selves to” an abrupt cloie, making the next sentence part of ba 
Hsien’s narrative. 

21. This parage is rprito ini-^r* ndeied by Mi'. Beal. He snvs “his 
< arlie-ot converts will be the fwlli-wt r, of the bequeathed law of Sakya 
Buddha, vdio have forsaken thedr families, and sought refuge in the 
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hood, and those who hold to the three rofuges, the five 
commandments, and the rules for fasting, as well as 
making offerings to the Three Precious Ones. Secondly, 
and thirdly, he will save those whose destiny 23 it is (to be so 
saved).” Fa Hsien thereupon wished to write down these 
sayings, but the man said “ There is no text of this : I 
merely repeat what I have heard .” 23 

CHAPTER XL. 

Fa Hsien remained in this country for two years. 
After repeated search he obtained a copy of the Mi-sha- 
sai 1 Disciplines. He first got the Great A-han 2 and the 

three sacred names, and observed the five gnat commandments, and 
attended to their religions duties in making continued otic-rings to tho 
three precious objects of worship.” But it seems clear to us from tho 
syntax of the original that three distinct classes are spoken of, and 
not one as Mr. Beni would make nut. If his single class were 
tB % thiMin ntion of only fir*' commandments would b* in- 
cuircct ; but applied to tho laity a-s dbtinguidu d flora tho clergy, it 
bocwTiiea int* 11 and k'*rrc«:t, Tii* • t* xt h ^ )% ^ jSl! iH 

mr&m a n&s ® &&&&&& ex 

22. Tim t-xt hr,. Ml. r„al “tli,.-c v hn, by 

tlndr previous muda. t, have put tk.msi lv* m a condition for salva- 
tion.” This it not a kid amplification of but i-> too diffuse for a 
pmfossedly liteial ti.uid ition. _ 

23. The text has jlfc^fSjfcfSlfcPtSS. Mr. Bed 

sajfe, ‘'This is no s.n r»d book, but only what I haw karri t by 
memory, and rop» -at verbally. M \W dinuJd like t«» how Mi knl 
adapt-, his t« xt to tho original, and ako to In.ir him “ i . ,i: .iiiv- 

t iiuiLj otln j wi-e than “ Vtiikiily.” Th* kit * ■ i halt <-t tk • nf. i i- 
dukin^ly dliptn al In full it would bo -on • tillin' like 5S 

A % P i'2 rto H 5- 

i HAITTR XI 

1. S huui "t tho MahinaSikas I> of 

2 A,:’ i iii,< L'<> tir>ss‘ 
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Miscellaneous A-han, and subsequently a set of miscella- 
neous Tsang, all of which China was without. When he 
had obtained these in their original tongue, he took 
passage on board a large merchant-vessel, on which there 
were over two liundrod souls, and astern of which there 
was a small vessel in case of accident at sea and the 
destruction of the big vessel. Catching a fair wind, they 
proceeded east for two days when they encountered a 
heavy gale, and the ship sprung a leak. The merchants 
wished to pass on to 3 the small vessel, but the men on 
her, afraid that too many would come, cut the rope in 
two . 4 The merchants were very frightened, for death was 
close at hand ; and fearing that the ship would fill, 
immediately took what bulky goods there wero and threw 
thorn into the sea. Fa Hsien also took his pitcher and 
ower with whatever else he could spare 5 and threw them 
into the sea ; but ho was afraid that the merchants would 
throw over his books and images, and accordingly 0 fixed 
his whole thoughts on Kuau-shih-yiu and prayed to the 
sainted priests of the land of Han, (saying,) “ I have 
journeyed far in search of the Law. Oh that by your 
awful power you would turn back the flow (of the leak), 
that we might arrivo at somo resting-place Thus 7 the 

3. Th - text b.ij ahE - Mr. Meal says “haul up,” whieli would 
}ic<v»*itate lii? saving a little farther down “ to haul up Canton” 
instead ,-f “ to arrive at ” that place. 

4. fjl jH |f, for which Mr. Ikal gives “ cut the towing* 
cable undfUl otf” as if he had quite misunderstood the meaning of 
the last character. 

{>. This bOuitii to ho the force of nut simply “ other 

portions of his, property " as Mr. Lhal r*nd*u it. 

6. Me have hue following a -sentence which '-ceins worth the 
attention of the leader. The text has Pj| & W* IS 

£3 Ik ^ ^ ^ fpf- Ignoring Klaproth’s, vctmou, 
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gale blew on for thirteen days and nights when they 
arrived alongside of an island, and then, at ebb tide, 
they saw the place where the vessel leaked and forthwith 
stopped it up, after which they again proceeded on their 
way. This sea is infested by pirates : to meet them 8 is 
death. The expanse of ocean is boundless ; east and 

being merely a wild guess at the meaning without reference to the 
syntax, we pass on to Mr. Beal’s. He says, “And so with earnestness 
of heart he invoked Avaloldteswara, and paid reverence to tho 
Buddhist saints (the priesthood) of the land of Han.” He further 
gives two notes explaining (1) that “the phrase yih-sin one heart, is 
a very usual one in Buddhist liturgical works,” and we might add in 
almost every Chinese work that ever was put together. Mr. Beal 
then tells us “ it denotes the union of tlic soul of the supplicant with 
the ideal object of worship, what wc should call, perhaps, spiritual 
worship " — all of which we must take leave to designate in the forcible 
slang of the United States as “high falutin’. ” The character — • 
is simply a common intensive : “ with the whole heart, — 
very early in the morning, etc. , etc. The seconil note informs us that 
the phrase heat wing is equivalent to the Sanscrit a term of 

invocation in prayer; also that there is a coirespuiidmg expression 
k-Kui i (? If f$j, sometimes us.il. Thus we have 1'ifi fnT a verb 
joined to the preceding & by the copulative 2*> "'hue m 
certainly should have looked for &>. W u p.cLr ‘-pray.,!' as the 
translation of If fuf. 

7. The text has here the usu'.l xjt. We MU't protest strongly 
against Mr. Beal's rendering of these two words. He says “ .V. eer- 
thduts, the hurricane, etc which of course seems like a Jesuitical 
sneer at Fa Hsieu's prayers, though it i> the height of absurdity to put 
tho remark into Fa Hsien's own mouth. Wo gladly ace. pt the 
alternative that “ nevertheless ” was a mere blip of the pen, 

8. Here Mr. Beal falls into a grave erior. The text has 
{[§ I® for which Mr. Beal gives “who, coming on you 
suddenly, destroy everything." Tint f3t has not here its common 
meaning “.suddenly;" it stands for the more usual HO The sen- 
tence is literally “ meeting itlie pir.it"'). ties) non- s.v. 1 "--to keep 
the same number of w.uds as in the oagmal. 51ie v.i, th 1,-ttwo 
characters refer to life and ued to pioj-city. Klaproth s translation a 
eo fleet. 
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west are not distinguishable ; only by observation of tha 
sun, moon, and stars , 9 is progress to be made. In cloudy 
and rainy weather, (the ship) moved according to the 
wind without keeping any definite course . 10 In the dark- 
ness of night nothing was to be seen but the great waves 
beating upon each other and flashing forth light like fire, 
huge turtles, sea-lizards, and such like monsters 11 of the 
deep. Then the merchants would 1 * lose heart, not know- 
ing whither they were going, and the sea being deep with- 
out bottom they had moreover no place where they could 
cast anchor and stop . 13 When the sky cleared up, they 
were then able to tell east from west and again to proceed 
on their proper course. Had they struck a hidden rock, 
there would have been no way of escape. Thus it was 
for more than ninety days until they reached a country 

0. Mr. Beal lien- .nils “ in their motion-,” which is either super- 
or else a mistranslation of tho two eoiicludiiu characters 

flu 

10. Zi [wt ll : J filf jii M sfe ^ ({fi ^ Mr. Deal's 
translation of this pa-sag,- is unworthy an otllccr who Ins sailed in 
Her Majesty s fleet, and is most certainly not the m, .mini of tile text, 
fie says * ‘ If it is dark, rainy weather, the only plan is to steer by 
tile wind without guide.” Can this he the explanation of the loss of 
the r ■i,v,,uu-d > — substituting foggy for rainy weather. 

11. *• Monstra notantia." 

12. Mr, Deal puts this in the wrong tense. lie -ays, “ The mer- 
chant men were now much perplexed," as if Fa H-ion was alluding 
to one particular occasion, though we are told plainly in almost the 
n ;xt .sentence that this went on for SO days. 

13. These last few words are jjj. ® f fi /g. Mr. Beal 
’iiiite mistakes the grammar of this passage. lie says “so that there 
wa> not even a rock for anchorage.” Hut ^ is the anchor itself, 
stones being used for that purpose even in the present day. Only a 
w eek ago we noticed some fishermen weigh anchor near Ch’no-ehott 
Fu, and up carm; two Lug*- bloeks of stotn lathed to a < ouple of sharp- 
pointed sj take -j m such a manner us to make a \ cry good holdfast. 

r i- of ■•oiu se a verb. 
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called Yeh-p’o-t’i, 11 -where there were plenty of heretics 
and Brahmans but not enough Buddhism to he worth 
mentioning. After having stopped in this country five 
months, 15 Fa Hsien again shipped on board another large 
merchant vessel which also carried over two hundred 
persons. They took with them provisions for fifty days 
and set sail on the 16th of the 4th moon. Fa Hsien 
settled himself on board 15 and a north-east course was 
taken in order to arrive at Canton. 11 Over a month had 
elapsed when one night in the second watch 18 they en- 
countered a violent 19 gale with tempestuous rain, at which 

14. JUS -M $!’ Java. Wliile putting the note. to thi-. hist chap- 
ter we have received a copy of Mr. Groeneveldt's Xcfci o,i the Mnh.,j 
Archipelago and Malacca, in which he gives a translation of a part of 
this chapter. He has made Mr. Beal's version his basis, correcting 
the most glaring, but we are bound to say not all, of Mr. Beal's many 
errors. From him we learn that “Yava Dwipa doe3 not mean, as 
has been thoughtlessly said and repeated, tl: country of the larlcy, for 
the simple ri-’w.n that bnrlev could not grow th. rc.” 

15. £ M 0-a not uncommon pliras: equivalent to sij jjr> 

@ Q ■? * Ah* Deal im [Tu via*. > * ‘ the Uot portion of fiv 

months.*’ 

1«. M SS ± ^ Mr- r; al "iv.'S, ** Fall Him 

was very comfortable on board this -}. 1 1 >, ’ whhh of i, nbaud. 

Mr. GroentveL.lt -"y.s AVliil* 1 F dimn w*« *»n hoai-l r-i this ship ; *’ 
but tliis is not 4 uit« accurate Tilir-u taken with the context. 

17. iBI- Messrs. Deal and Groencvcldt both niak> th.* 

“ the province of Canton, ’ as if any part of it wouLl do opullv w. 11 
with another. It set-m* clear to u< that the port of Canton is m< ant. 

18. jU __ 5$. for which Mr. Heal (and r Gromov- Lip 
gives “at the stroke of two in the middle watch of the night.” Find 
of all we can hardly believe that n gale of wind hurt upon th-an 
exactly at the stroke of two ; and secondly, w«* fiil to dp-mv-r any- 
thing about the “ middle ” watch. From time irmuemorhi the Chi- 
nese night has been divided into five watches and it was th>. j the 
second of these — .say about 1<> p.m. — that th< storm hi->k- The 
text is literally '■‘night drum .-ceuiid (wjti.h- tim..*' lvl <p:ah was 
right enough. 
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the merchants and others were very much frightened, but , 

Fa Hsien again fixed liis whole thoughts upon Kuan-shih- ' 

yin and the (sainted) priests of the land of Han, and was 
accorded 20 the protection of their awful power until day 
broke. When it was light, the Brahmans took counsel, 
saying, “ Taking this Shaman on board has been to our . 

disadvantage, causing us to get into this great trouble. 

We ought to land the mendicant on an island ; it is not 
right to endanger all our lives for one man.” To whioh 
Fa Hsien’s patron 31 replied, “ If you land this mendicant, 
you shall also land me with him ; if not, you had better 
kill me, for supposing you land this Shaman, when I 
reach China I will report you to the King of the country 
who is a supporter of Buddhism and honours tho 
priesthood.” The merchants wavered and did not dare , 

to land him just then. At this time tho sky was con- 
stantly clouded, and the captain of the ship kept losing 
his reckoning . 22 So they went on for seventy days until 

19. Literally, “a block v.ind,” or as lit. Leal translates it “ a 
black squall, ’’ But 3^ can hardly be taken here m it.-, primary sense, 

20. in ^ which Mr. Beal (and Mr. 

frrue»»vuUt, though in different words) most eirrmdously renders 
“to exert tie ir Divine power in his favour, and bring them daylight.” 

He thus ignores ijs with its special meaning of “ uccu-imy from a 
superior ' altogether, though it clearly implies the resp >n.se of the 
higher powers to his prayer, carried out in the protection afford- 
ed through the night. Such translation as “ bring them daylight ' 
is p, natively beneath notice . 

21- fil His tldnaprtti. 

22, Mr. Beal translates this last sentence “ the pilots began to f 

look at one another in mutual distrust," wisely adding— o utinam 
s.epius !— “ This passage is obscure,” Mr. Oroene veldt makes a faint ■ 

effort at improvement by changing Mr, Beal’s last three words into ^ 

“ with-ut knowing what to io ” Tho text h u, flfji ft §1 M 
I. 1 ti.o k.y !> o 1 „j jffj ig* in. along !■' 1<, 

; * a’ • i'rn- i ■» ’ '*'**!« i ' ■ ‘ , li*.' v it * 
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the provisions, water, and congee, were nearly exhausted, 
and they had to use sea water for cooking, dividing tho 
fresh water amongst them so that each man got about 
two pints . 28 When all was nearly consumed, the mer- 
chants consulted and said, “ The ordinary time for the 
voyage to Canton is exactly fifty days. We have now 
exceeded that limit by many days : can we have done 
otherwise than go wrong?” Thereupon they proceeded 
north west in search of land, and after twelve days and 
nights arrived south of the Lao 24 mountains in the 
Ch’ang-kuang district , 25 where they obtained fresh water 
and vegetables. And now , 20 after having passed through 
much danger, difficulty, sorrow, and fear, suddenly roach- 


“The sailing-master in Ilia observations kept going astray.” A 
m m is a land-mark, or guide of any kind. Wo are fully justified 
by the context in using the imperfect tense. 

23. It is sonir-y-lr.it tempting to tack these opening words on to 
tile last sentence and wiih giute a diihiuut meaning, namely, “for 
ea. h to u-c up I- hr- pi r '-sd." The text li i iH @ It?’ wliii h 
would .drim-t 1 . » -u 1. int-rpi' ntiorr , but dm mst sent’ use would 
then be left without ‘ '■ lie el.” 

23. 7$ $5 fEf HR — a -n.il ie - ’it r. I. wl r L Mr. lkal iil-nlts 

his leaders by tran-laiing ■‘.''hill we th si us. b.rtake the n ivig.ition 
ourselves i ’ Tin- is truly l.mr. ndioubu- than Klapi. th’n “nous 
n’avons plus d** re-sources.” 

21. Mr. Beal says in a note “ The mountains of I.au— for there 
are two — are situate 1 in the Southern portion of the Shantung pro- 
montory itt the department of L-.i-cliow," — all oi win* h, by tho way, 
as well as his f allowing note, is taken Itum the French edition with- 
out ackni.wlodeinent. 

2a. £ m si) oi c*»ui m* vr« ib; u">t \i"' m its ra^'lcm 


sense. * 

2»>, The f>‘U<i\vin^ cxtjni^ito h 

hoth ill, l». al au I iit. Ui.-aieVcMt. Tit 
l>ut wo it>‘'V *•'{ Iti'- * > u« ■ i -in 

w, put a si ... .her '.In .1 Hi 
c tmiot liml tu»a > •iiiivuUit k.1 


M.IjV uniliiMted h«»*Ii hv 
text Is t ,, ion.' x > >i loto. 

h > '• ~ Oi ‘I., 1-1 at 1 ih't 

: i i, .t l.el.,ie {$• Me 

■X: : 
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ing this shore and seeing the old familiar Li 1 ««■>, they 
knew it was their fatherland, but not observing either 
inhabitants or any traces of such, they did not know what 
part it was. Some said they had not got as far as Can- 
ton ; others said they had already passed it- Being in a 
state of uncertainty, some of them got into a small boat 
and went up a creek to search for someone whom they 
might ask about the place. The„e secured two hunters 
and brought them back 27 (to the ship), telling Fa Ilsion 
to act as interpreter and question them. Fa Ilsion began 
by reassuring them and thou quietly'-'' asked “ What 
people arc you?" They replied “We are followers of 
Buddha.’’ He further asked “ What is it you go among 
the hills to seek ?" They th«.n began to lie, saying, 
“ To-morrow is the loth of the 7th month ;' 20 wo wanted 
to get something to sacrifice to Buddha.” Fa Ilsieu then 
asked “ What country is this ?" They answered “ This 
is Ck’ang-kuang in Ch ing-chon, belonging® entirely to 
tho Liu family.’ When they hoard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and at once requested that their goods 

27. Tin- test ha, M 2§ A RP Jif §f Mr. Boat tons- 
it Just nt tin-? moment, two men. who ha*.l been hunting were 
returning home.’ tt wuuld be supeiildoiis to point out to the intel- 
ligent -tuduir <*i tht tcvt the utur inaccuracy and want of meaning 
in ■such a u rt'iciiiisf, 

23. fj; ^f]- Mr. Li.nl think* proper in take no notice of tlic 
first character hcie given. 

20. The festival of 4* it 

30. Mi. Leal says ‘‘dcmndi-nt on the Loaoii family. Cut what 
is meant is tho very common phenomenon of a large traet*of coun- 
try to a family or »’hui, all the member* of which b“iir the 

sami- name and live in tin- sam«* village, bein^ uiu’oh\ according t° 

< hun>u law, to iiiicnnr.ny fh. m • ! vV*. }>ut each nhlieod t<> 

-.■ha will with a diilm. u i ii.,m of lim uJ.dib->urin3 
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(might he landed; and sent men -with them to Cli’ang- 
knang. The Prefect. Li I. who was devoted to the Law 
of Buddha, when he heard that a Shaman had arrived 
who had brought Sacred Books and images with him in a 
ship 31 from beyond the sea, iinmediatly proceeded with 
his retinue to the sea-shore to receive these books and 
images and take them back to his city. The merchants 
then went off on their way to Yang-chow, * * * * [ 32 ] 
invited Fa Hsien to remain a winter and a summer. 
When this poriod was over. Fa lisicn, far separated from 
the assembly of ecclesiastic.; for many years, was desirous 
of reaching Ch ang-an. but because of the great impor- 
tance of his undertaking In accoidingly proceeded south 
towards the capital, and handed over to the ecclesiastics 
(there) the Sutras and Precepts (he had brought back). 
Fa Hsien spent six years in travelling from Cliang-an 
to Central India, lie stayed thcio six years, and took 
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passed through amounted to rather less than thirty. 
From the west of the Sandy Desert all the way to India, 
the dignified position of the priesthood and the good 
results of religious influence wore beyond all expression. 
As, however, the ecclesiastics had no means of hearing 
about these things, he gave no thought to his trifling life, 
coming home across the sea and encountering all kinds 
of difficulties. Happily, he was accorded the awful pro- 
tection of the Three Honoured Ones, and was thus pre- 
served in his hour of danger. Therefore he wrote down 
on bamboo slips and silk what ho had done, desiring that 
the worthy reader 33 should share this information. 


[End of Fa Hsicn's Naiiutu'c.] 


It was in the year Chia Yin. the twelfth ol the reign of 
1 Hsi of the (Eastern) Chin dynasty, when the star of 
longevity was ruling, 31 in the summer, that I, M Ngan Ckii, 
wont out to meet Fa Ilsien, the Buddhist, and when he 
arrived kept him with me in the Winter suite. 3 " Because 
when discoursing together, to repeated questions about 
his travels he answered affably and without hesitation, in 
every way in keeping with the truth, I therefore urged 
him to write out in detail that which he had previously 
sketched. Fa Hsien again t Id the whole story from 


33. U 4=1 • Itoi: it uqj.n- t-' n- -n ! to tii : <'iu esc commen- 
tator, end- the narrntiv- ..f F> Hmui, the i t’.- -vine having 

,H,en .added by an incnym-.u- hand durum the 01m. dynasty. 
Mr. Deal, however, says thd Fi Ilsien d w.,id- c.iu at "brought 
back, afbw Um-s iiiaiicr >q.. but give.; no „uth>.rity 
•at- Wt BE vf S ■ Onn .['ll; 

35. Ic ® 31, , a „,.lv n-d m t’.^v.r. It m ap- 

parently tli«* name ut s -ui ••D-tiu r j»n c >-r 

jr * A C.iu. ■ i .i 1 X »xi. . our 

!>i(,vf LC'-.n, liOOxu. -UCH nAM?, 
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beginning to eml, and said •' Looking back on wliat I have 
gone through, involuntarily my heart throbs and a per- 
spiration breaks out. That, in the dangers I encountered 
on foot or otherwise, I did not spare this body, is because 
I devoted my energies wholly to this one object ; therefore 
I risked my life in places where there was no certainty of 
escape, in order to accomplish even a fraction of what 
I hoped for.” Thereupon I was much affected, and 
sighing (said), “ This kind of man is rarely seen. From 
the time that the Great Teaching” began to flow east- 
wards, there has been no one forgetful of his life in the 
cause of religion to be compared with Fa Hsicn.” Then 
I knew that sincerity never fails to move (the gods) ; for 
if it had not (moved them in the present instance), then 
Fa Hsien would not have received the reward for his 
exertions. There cannot be good service without success, 
and the man who brings his labours to a successful issue 
is he not the man who neglects that which is gene- 
rally prized, • ' and values that which is generally ne- 
glected ? '• 

i!7. BudOliLw. 

,->s. Namely, lire. 

ao. The Law oi liudan;' 
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NOTE BY SHEN SHIH-LUNG. 

As regards records of tlio bringing back of Sacred Looks 
from India, we Lave only the narratives of the two priests 
Fa Hsien and Yuan Cliuang 1 in the Buddhist collections, 
and the accounts of Sung Yun and Hui Sht-ngin the An- 
nals of the Lo-yang monastery, which have any claim 
upon our attention. Yet although the Annals of tho 
monastery are exact and agreeably written, the narratives 
in the Tsang- go more into detail and are more elegant 
in style. Preeminently so is the Iiec»r>l of the DiclUihtio 
Kiny<lum<t, which in general scope, elegance, terseness, 
comprehensiveness of style is not inferior to tho models of 
the Chin dynasty. These narratives differ somewhat as 
to tho places visited. Fa Hsien travelled from Tun-huang 
westwards, and returned by sea from Ceylon; Yuan 
Chuang left Liaug-ehou by the Jade Gate 1 and came 
back by way of Klioteu ; but Sung Yun went from Cli'ih- 

1. The ei h liratcJ EuilJliist priest 7t slls who wait to India iu 
ill** t ilth ccuturv 

m- 

a; p i ,! j 
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ling 4 to Mang-ku-hun , 5 and back by the same route, thus 
exemplifying the apophthegm of Shaky a Muni that “ the 
ways 6 are many : they cannot be all enumerated.” With 
regard to the Desert, the Onion range, Hsuan-tu , 1 and 
the Snowy mountains, these were visited by all alike. 

Further, with regard to the passage in Lu Shih’s 8 
“ Notes ” giving the quotation from the Fo Kuo Chi as 
found in the Commentary to the “ Water Classic,” namely 
that “ the Ganges flows south-east, passing through 
the city of Chu-i-na-cliieli. To the north of the city 
between the two trees etc,” I have been unable to find 
these words in the original work. They have probably 
bean omitted in the process of copying, and Shan Ch’ang 
has undoubtedly some grounds for what he says . 8 

From my early youth I have ever had a deep venera- 
tion for the Gospel of Mercy, 1 ” though myself grovelling 
in the dust and abominations of this world ; and though 
neither my teachers nor my friends have any of them been 
great travellers, and I myself have been averse to leaving 
home, — yet whenever I hear of others risking their fives 
in dangerous places or seeking the Truth 1 ' 1 ' in strange 

4. Si- Mr. Beal says “ Barren Ridge.” 

5. Our transliteration of thc3e characters is strictly according to 
the text which gives P|; & jjji- Mr. Beal writes it “ To-ku-wan,” as 
if the first character was and tells us in a note that the people 
intended were “ Eastern Turks.” We leave the point to our 
readers. 

6. This is intended as a play upon the word 

7 - mm. _ 

§• S -R ^ Btl- We have been unable to identify this §• 

0. AYliat these last few word.' refer to, and who ykan Ch‘aug 
MU was, we have been latheito unable to discover. 

10. Buddhism—*! # 

n. m 
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lands, I feel what a dull, useless creature I am, and my 
tears begin to flow. 

Done at Hsin-shui, by ShOn Slab-lung. 1 2 

12. i §!• We can discover nothing about this individual 
from the very slender sources at our command. 

Mr. Wylie, in his Notes on Chinese Literature, makes the very 
singular mistake — for a scholar — of always reading the surname 
i* Ch‘in, instead of Shin according to the old orthography, or 
Shen, according to Sir Thomas Wade's. 


NOTE BY HU CHEX-HENG. 

The old title of this work was “ The Narrative of Fa 
Hsien.” According to a Buddhist priest of the Sung 
dynasty it should be called the “ Record of the Buddhistic 
Kingdoms.” The “ Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms,” 
in one volume, occurs only in the geographical section of 
the History of the Sui dynasty : so that the above state- 
ment does not seem to have sufficient foundation. There 
were, however, originally two “• Narratives of Fa H=ien.” 
the first of which in two volumes has been lost, and the 
second of which, in one volume, is the work we have now. 
At the end of the narrative, a man of the Chin dynasty- 
added “ being asked to write down iu detail what ho had 
previously sketched, Fa Hsien again went over tire uholo 
from beginning to end." Hence the single volume, which 
was afterwards expanded into a more detailed account in 
two volumes, but never became popular in that form and 
accordingly disappeared. Hni Chiao, 1 a Buddhist pm :t 
of the Liang dynasty, states tint there v m- ( n - , I 

1. Live l UU 1 Iff tho Linn „ dvw.W'’, \ i>. ’ * I .. ... ** 

edition of the fj, mcuuoue I . 
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more extensive “ Narrative” of the travels of Fa Hsien in 
these countries which should be called “ The Greater 
Narrative of Fa Hsien” by way of distinction. 

With regard to the text of the “ Record,” there are 
certain points that deserve some attention. For instance, 
“ the second year of Hung Slhh” is, according to Yao 
Hsing’s 2 Chronology, the fourth year of the style Lung 
Ngan in the reign of the emperor Ngan Ti of the Chin 
dynasty. Again, “ the nation of Ch’ien Kuei” is the fief 
of Wan-eh’uan , 3 governed by Ch'i-fu-ch'ien-kuei. Simi- 
larly, “ the prince of Chang- yeh” is Tuan yeh, prince of 
Liang. And “ the prefect of Tun-hnang, named Li Kao” 
the Wu Chao 4 prince of Liang, named Li 
Kao (sg jp?;), for the latter in the third month of that 
year received instructions from Tuan Yeh to take charge 
of Tun-huang, and as Fa Hsien spent the rainy season at 
Chang-yeh before going on to Tun-huang, it is evident 
that his Kao (Jg) should be Kao (^), the fact that the 
two words are pronounded alike being the reason of his 
orthographical mistake. So with his “ kingdom of Nou 
T’an ; ” for in the year he passed through, Li-lu-ku the 
Bald 5 had but just usurped the throne, and did not die 
till two years afterwards when Nou [T’an reigned in his 
stead. Thus he was wrong in speaking of Nou T’an, 
probably because his memory failed him when he subse- 
quently (wrote his narrative). Further, the Shamans 
who started with him from Ch’ang-ngan were Hui Ching, 
Tao Cheng, Hui Ying, and Hui Wei, and those he met 

2. Wt We can find nothing about him. 

3. Jgjlj. 

4. A title 5^ Bn 

•\ This is all we can make of % m m m m 
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at Cliang-yeh were Chili Yen, Hui Chien Seng Shao, 
Pao Yun, and Seng Ching, making nine in all (including 
Fa Hsien). When they arrived at the land of Wu-i, 
Chih Yen, Hui Chien, and Hui Wei, went back to Kao- 
eh’ang ; and when the others arrived at the Wang-lisin 
temple in Khoten, Seng Shao left them and went to Chi- 
pin. Then again at Peshawur, Hui Ta, with Pao Yun, 
and Seng Ching, returned to China, and Hui Ching died 
at the temple of Buddha’s alms-bowl, so that the indivi- 
duals meant in the passage 6 “ Fa Hsien and the others, 
three in all, went south and crossed the lesser snowy 
mountains,” must be Tao Cheng and Hui Ying. How 
then do we find 7 “ Hui Ching was unable to go on”? 
The collection of Ecclesiastical Biographies by Hsiao 
Liang 8 also gives Hui Ching, which should be Hui Ying 
— a mistake which has been made ever since tho epoch 
of division between the north and south. Tao Cheng 
remained finally in India ; but Hui Ta's name does not 
occur among the nine mentioned above. Was he then 
“ travelling with them by a different road ” ?“ 

Done at Wu-yuau 

by Hu ChOn-hing . 1 0 

6. Chapter xiv. 

7. As in Chapter xiv ad init. 

8. ifj Wz ftu ft? AJ- We pass the first two characters over to 
our readers. 

9. A proverbial expression : 

10. A celebrated scholar of the Ming dynasty. See \Yj lie’s 
Notes p. 194. 



Translation of a Passage from Chapter XXXYI. 

BY W. F. MAYERS. 


At this Sartgliuruma of tlie Mahay ana order lie ob- 
tained a copy of the Precepts (Yinaya), to wit, the Pre- 
cepts of the assembly of the Mahasangika, which were 
those observed by the first great assembly, convened 
during the lifetime of Buddha. This work was given 
forth (or, handed down, promulgated 1 2 ) at the Jetavaua 
temple. Besides this,- the eighteen schools' 1 each have 

1. The character here translated • k \vci!s/’ rnidit p-.-dhly 
also he held to signify “ commencement. “ or *• on; in.il, “ but the 
context seems to forbid such a remhriucr. The conduction of the 
sentence is so peculiar U', to leave the mcanini*. in any case, ob-eme, 
even to a Chinese renUr. It should be noted that ;.‘o, in the n ii-u 
of “ work M or volume, is a word found in use on the same pa".-* 
of Fall Hien's narrative. The writers of tin' T’ang dynasty -pi ak 
of the ^ jft or San.-kr it works brought to China 1>;. Tali IJicn. 

2. The expression Q © is perhaps the most pnz/.Iing of all in 
this extremely obbenre extract. It i- a compound unn-cogni,-. d by 
any Chinese authority, but it can scarcely be intnuded to convey 
any other meaning than that given to it in the translation. 

o. For the eighteen schools of ancient Buddhism -eo A. C-una 
do Koros, As. lie-, xx, p. 2'T->, anil K«>< ppon. lhe Ih-hgi-.n «h'> I5ud- 
dhr. p. 1.V2 ; nl-o V*'as-ilinf. L*. B>-u Idiu-me. /■ / <«-.au 1 p K2. 

1*3 V.n i:a Coiamun toute? ies o-.oIl-..'' lluiuataa^* a. 'pioted m 
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canons 4 of their own, which are identical in their main 
tenonr . 1 In minor points of difference they may treat the 
subject with different degrees of freedom . 6 This, how- 
ever, is the most comprehensive and complete of all (the 
treatises). 

the Fan Yih Jlhvj I Tsi , refers to eighteen pu or schools, but these 
appear to be rather the heretical schools than those which would be 
recognized by Fah. Hien as appertaining to Buddhism proper. 
Kumaradjiva remarks that the eighteen pu are derived from the six 
t® or Tirthya , of whom Purana Kdshyapa was the first. Each of 
these six heretical teachers, he states, combined in himself three 
qualities, viz., universal knowledge, supernatural endowments, and 
a knowledge of the Vedas. Thrice six are eighteen, and thus arose 
the eighteen sects or classes of doctrine. Cf. Eitel, Manual of 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 147. 

4. The compound expression f® may mean either teacher 
or teachings, i.e. doctrine in a religious sense. It is illustrated by 
by seven quotations in the P'ei JVcn Yiin Fu , of which the first is 
extracted from the commentary on the KuhAiang Chinan . It is 
there defined as h mz t — the fixed rule of daily observance. 
Lpon this the translation given above is based. In sundry passages 
from writings of the T’ang dynasty, the compound obviously sigui- 
flea a Teacher. Iu the following passage from the H 31 

it apparently means •* teachings” nm it m ® m * 

5. The expression ^ i’ffi is identical in meauiug with ^ £* 
the “upshot” or main tenour of a proposition. It ha3 no con- 
ceivable connection with the dogma of the ^ §f§ or Trisharana, — 
the Three Piefuges, and the earlier translators are mistaken in ac- 
cepting it in this sense. 

fi. The expression jffj literally signifying “ to open and to 
close, ’ is quoted in the F'ei JVcn Yiin Fu from six different authors, 
commencing with the fg and extending to the Poems of Sa 
She. In the writings of Hwai Nan Tsze it is used as a parallel to 
Ha/ |f^ — movement and repose, or simply “ motion and a writer 
named Luh Klieh employs it, in a similar manner, as a parallel to 
O ftp — union and separation, or point of junction or resemblance. 
{<- f. T. T. Meadows on the “ Synthesis of Contradictories." 1 In the 
text, the expression appears to signify the degree of harmony with, 
or departure from, the prescriptions of the Yinaya obtained by Fab 
then, which the various schools indulge in. 
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Chu-sa-lo |Sj H ^ 40. 

Ch'u-tz'ii Jfli 105. 

Cliu-ch'a-skili-lo.. ^ P ^ 1L 

Chung- kuo 4 1 0 20. 

Fo-lou-sha «}fi Itg 18, 21. 

Hsiao-ksueh shan...;|% @ ^ 25. 

Hsi-io ua m 21. 

Hsin-t’ou =jjjf gj| 11, 27, 32. 

Kao-eli’ang ^ 5. 

Ko-fu-ti m & & v 19 - 

Lan-mo gg 52. 

Lao Mountains ^5 jjj 113. 

Lo-i $| H 20. 

Lun-min f gf Jji 51 • 

Lung Mountains ... f|| |]| 1» 

Ma-t’ou-lo |pf gfj Jg§ 27. 

Mo-chieh-t'i 0 M 61. 

Na-chieh ila 13, 20, 21. 

Na-lo m II G8 - 

Na-p'i-chia 3$ EJ{; {Jjj 40. 

Ki-li j® $ 60. 

Pa-lien-fo jn jig Ijjj 61, 80. 

P'i-shc-Ii ft ^ ^ 56 , 57< 

P’i-t’u BJJ; ^ 27. 

P'in-na 105. 

p °- lo -nai $£ B ^ 84, 89 ’ 

M. M 27 • 

Puua $1 58 23 - 

Sha (river) 28. 

Sha-chih jjjgj 10. 


. 56, 57. 
. 27. 

.105. 

. 84, 80. 
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Slian-shan 

Slie-i 

She-wei .... 
Shih-tzu . 


Ta-ch’in 

To-mo-li-ti... 


Ts’ung-ling 

Tun-kuang 

Tzu-ko 

Wang- she .. 


Wn-i 

Yang-ckou. 
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Yu-t’ien.... 
Yuch-shih . 


fl'tj 
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5 , 103 . 
19 , 105 . 
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